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LOOKING AHEAD 


T THE beginning of the year one 
makes good resolutions. Since the beginning of the new Church year 
coincides with the first issue of another WorsHIP volume, our Decem- 
ber number annually calls for specific plans of improvement through 
better service to subscribers. 

The liturgical movement as the primary apostolate for the renewal of 
Christian life has ceased to be a matter of discretionary choice. Though 
details of implementation will continue to furnish lively topic for rec- 
tory debate, the multiple papal pronouncements and directives ever 
since Mediator Dei in 1947 leave no doubt of the Holy See’s determina- 
tion that the program of participation be carried into effect with all 
deliberate speed. 

Chief responsibility towards this end rests of course with the hier- 
archy of the country, and its appointed Episcopal Liturgical Commit- 
tee. Their privilege it is, likewise, to interpret the papal directives 
according to the concrete circumstances of their jurisdiction — as has 
been done through detailed legislation in several countries, most re- 
cently and in striking fashion by the Cardinal Archbishop and the 
Bishops of the province of Montreal in the Directory of which Fr. 
Norris writes in this issue. The task of WorsHIP has always been and 
will of its nature remain subsidiary. But the current expansion of the 
liturgical program in diocese after diocese presents both opportunity 
and challenge to improve its auxiliary service. 

Recent developments demand moreover that we rethink the nature 
of that service. Books on the theology, history and spirituality of the 
liturgy are being published in such quality and number that anyone 
seeking information along those lines can readily find it. Convinced of 
the pastoral importance of the liturgy, a rapidly growing number are 
now eagerly looking for concrete help in translating principles into 
practice. And they have a right to look to WorsuiP, the chief periodical 
devoted to the liturgical apostolate in the U.S., for such aid. 

With this issue we therefore hopefully begin our newly entitled sec- 
tion “Liturgy in Practice,” with every determination to expand it during 
the coming months and increase its usefulness. 

But a magazine is as good as its collaborators and editors make it. 
Among potential collaborators for “Liturgy in Practice;” there are un- 
doubtedly hundreds of WorsuHrp readers who could give invaluable 
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counsel based on personal experiences of success, or even failure. We 
Nhereby urgently invite them to contribute brief reports — from two to 
four pages — not only concerning participation in Mass, but about any 
‘facet of the total program of liturgical renewal, in parish, school, home, 
For whatever milieu. And not merely what has been done, but, con- 
‘cretely, why and how. If for any reason anonymity is desired, we have 
revived the “It Can Be Done” column for that very purpose. More than 
a score of contributions for the new section have already been prom- 
‘ised, among them a series of Bible vigils for Lent and other pastorally 
important occasions, by Fr. Joseph Connolly, and another series, by Fr. 
Clifford Howell, S.J., on the short responses in Mass. We are sure we 
}have something good here, and look to our readers-collaborators to 
make it better. 
' As for our editorial board, that too is receiving new and eminently 
} competent collaboration. WorsHiP has always had reason to boast of, 
and be grateful to, its list of associate editors, which reads like a Who’s 
Who of the leaders of the liturgical movement through the years. Their 
contributions constitute a substantial part of our total pages. Five of 
‘their names — Attwater, Busch, Ellard, Hellriegel, O’Mahony — ap- 
Epeared already on the masthead of Vol. I, No. 1. And the international 
pigeiicance of the magazine was underscored by the latest addition, 
Rev. Josef A. Jungmann, S.J., in 1955. 

In view however of the recent expansive developments in the liturgi- 
cal apostolate, we have asked six persons to give additional assistance 
by functioning as a new Advisory Board: Rev. Bernard J. Cooke, S.J. 
(Marquette University), Rev. James J. Killgallon (Chicago), Rev. Fred- 
erick R. McManus (Catholic University), Rev. Frank B. Norris, S.S. 
\(St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Cal.), Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan 
(Catholic University) and, representing the laity, Mr. James Shea (Cin- 
cinnati). Their names, which will be familiar to most of our readers, 
are guarantee of widened vision and vitality in an improved WorsHIP. 
We thank them most heartily for undertaking this added burden despite 
their present heavy commitments. 

The Scripture section will, fortunately, continue to have Fr. Barna- 
bas M. Ahern, C.P., as its editor. And “Other Horizons” will keep 
readers informed of liturgical thought and developments in Europe 
jand elsewhere. In a word, the new WorsuHIP intends to preserve what 
is best in the old, and offer fresh incentives and helps to practical 
realizations. We humbly recommend our hopes to the charitable prayers 
of all our readers. 





Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 
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IMAGING HOLY PRESENCE 


moves 
within a multitude of worlds intermingled, some of which ar 
more familiar to him than the rest. The worlds of social rela. 
tionships, of created spirits, of extra-sensory forces, of psychic 
depths, are known to him, but in tantalizingly partial way, and only 
by their fringes. He is something of a stranger in these areas of 
reality. The world in which man moves with greatest ease and con- 
fort is the world of sense, the world of visibles, of tangibles and 
audibles. And more frequently than not, this world will serv: 
him as his introduction to the less apparent realities in his en- 
vironment. 

But there is a wider, richer world than all of these, in which 
the vital Christian lives and moves: the world of Holy Presences, 
Of God first of all and in all; of God as manifest in Jesus Christ; 
of Jesus Christ as echoed in His saints and angels. These make up 
the atmosphere through which the man unformed in Christ walks 
unaware, but which surrounds most vividly the man who lives by 
faith. 

The Christian, all the same, is just a man, and still dependen 
on his senses to make contact with the things beyond himself. H: 
first met Christ by means of sense (“Faith comes by hearing”), 
and their friendship grows and deepens by repeated contact on 
this same meeting ground. 

The Incarnation is the monumental instance of God’s adapt: 
tion to the way He made our minds. He manifested Himself in the 
form we understood best — our own visible, tangible nature. The 
human nature of Jesus Christ is the keystone and the archetype of 
all revelation of God to men: it consists always of some sensibk 
element, some bit of matter, given form, content, and direction 
by a religious truth embodied in it — in the case of the Incarnation, 
the Truth itself. 

All of this is background for the Church’s immemorial concem 
for the role of the sacred image in bringing her people closer to 
God. 

It has become a commonplace to speak of the medieval cathedrd 
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windows as the Bible history and catechism of the illiterate. But 
‘less attention is given, at least in the West, to the far stronger 
‘stream in sacred imagery — that which looks upon the image more 
jas a sacred presence or, more precisely, as a materialization of 
an otherwise invisible presence. 

Consider, for example, one of the greatest of medieval windows, 
ithe Virgin of the Belle Verriére, in Chartres. Here, surely, is no 
‘attempt at history, and it is catechetical only in a secondary sense. 
‘It is rather a dominating, unifying presence. It is at once an incen- 
tive to veneration and a manifestation of the concept which moti- 
vates that homage. It is catechetical only in the sense that prolonged 
and responsive exposure to it cannot but deepen our spiritual under- 
standing of Mary as Queen-Mother. The same ideas can be applied 
to the Byzantine Pantocrators. They say nothing; they do nothing; 
they simply are, like the God whose all-pervading Presence they 
materialize in a given pinpoint of space. 

So the sacred image is first and foremost a sign; a sign of some 
greater, deeper, immeasurably more important reality; an identify- 
ing sign on the veil that shields the senses from what they cannot 
grasp ; a blazon on the boundaries of the invisible. 

There is, then, a hierarchy of functions proper to the sacred 
image. There is also a hierarchy of elements within the image 
itself. Just as the heavens are above the earth, just as spirit is 
vastly superior to matter, just so the dominating element in a 
valid sacred image is not the retailing of historical details, but the 
expression of the timeless theological content of a given divine 
revelation. 

For sacred imagery is undoubtedly a function of theology, the- 





ology not as probing and analyzing, but as formulating and express- 
ing. It is a part of the Church’s teaching office, her task of enriching 

Christian life with the word of God as expressed in a multitude 
of forms. 

This latter point is another reason for the Church’s concern over 
imagery. She must continually prune and cleanse her people’s 
understanding of God’s word. There can be no less concern over 
how Christ is preached from the walls and windows of the church 
than over how He is preached from the pulpit. 

From neither source can heresy be tolerated, nor (what is some- 
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times more dangerous) can a shallow and insipid Gospel be al. 
lowed. The seminal force behind the sacred image must be God) 


own revelation, full strength. His followers are seeking the riven} 


of life, and no one has the right to divert or muddy these water 
with a bad image based on unsound or downright false theology. 
“Which of you, if your children ask for a fish, will hand them, 
serpent?” It should be self-evident that no truly Christian persona 
formation can be derived from a doctrine other than that of Chris, 
regardless of the medium in which the doctrine is presented. 

In short, the valid, truly Christian sacred image will be a hol 
sign, inspired by sound Christian theology, accurately and compe. 
tently expressed in such a way that the beholder will be moved t 
greater understanding and love of the real mystery of Christ, th: 
center and source of all holiness. 


THE MAKER 
But the sacred image does not burst into being of its own accord 
With the exception of the handful of purportedly miraculous image: 
known, it is the fruit of prayer and labor on the part of a huma 
individual. 

The theological content mentioned above is not spontaneous! 
incarnate in matter, but is first filtered through the Christian con- 
sciousness of an individual image-maker. And not only through 
his consciousness, but also through his poetic intuition, transformed 
as it is by the grace of Christ. The revelation of Christ must b 
realized, must be made real, in the heart of the craftsman; he mus 
grasp it first himself before he can present it to others with an 
degree of accuracy and clarity. 

So before the image-maker takes up brush or chisel with any 
justification, it is absolutely necessary that he have an adequate 
comprehension of God’s relationships and communications with 
men, as found in the sacred Scriptures and unfolded by the livin; 
genius of a teaching Church. 

Mere intellectual comprehension is not enough — it must be : 
grasp more in terms of personal holiness, which gives him an 
understanding even more profound than that of intellect or intui- 
tion. To the degree that these three phases of knowledge — in- 
tuition, intellect, and holiness — are developed in the image-maker. 
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‘to that degree will he be prepared to offer his services to the teach- 
jing mission of the Church. 
The image-maker who is Christian through and through will be 
/a responsive and open line of communication, an instrument him- 
' self, for God’s manifestation of His mysteries to men. 
But all that has been mentioned thus far is by way of predispo- 
‘sition to the actual production of the image. In the act of making 
‘itself, still further demands are made on the maker. It goes almost 
without saying that he must approach the act with a high degree of 
iskill in handling his material. Without this skill, all his personal 
‘grasp of the fact to be embodied in the image will be trammeled, 
deprived of the necessary channel between mind and material. 

In the Christian maker, this skill will be colored by distinctive 
attitudes, setting his work off from that of the non-Christian. 

The first of these will be the recognition of the human act of 
making as an echo of God’s primeval creation. Man the maker is 
privileged to mirror his God in imposing his mind on the world 
about him and infusing its elements with a new spirit, rearranging 
them in new forms and patterns, giving permanent physical pres- 
ence to his fleeting ideas and insights. 

But this rearranging will go just so far, since the man who looks 
upon the world with Christian eyes sees that everything has been 
redeemed, down to the most basic elements, redeemed and puri- 
fied to serve the living God through the ministry of man. The 
image-maker therefore will allow his natural materials to contribute 
their own peculiar beauty, their own touch to the sacred sign formed 
under his hands. He treats each different material in the way best 
suited to its capabilities. 

And in this he again echoes the Creator, who moves and disposes 








each of His creatures according to its own peculiar nature. The end 
result is an image that manifests the beauty of nature’s raw ma- 
terials as well as the hand and heart of the maker. 
Admiration for the act of making, though, and for the poten- 
tialities of matter could result in reveling in art for art’s sake (or 
' making for making’s sake), and excessive subjectivism. This is 
obviated by a third characteristic of the Christian iconographer’s 
approach to his work — anonymity. 
The work, when finished, must stand by itself, a clear and radiant 
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embodiment of this or that invisible reality. Although it has been 
filtered through a subjective consciousness (with the resultant dis- 
tinct characteristics that we call “style”), the objective element 
must still predominate if the work is to claim a place as a sacred 
Christian image. A certain amount of distinctiveness is unavoidable, 
but a signature should never be necessary to give the thing its value, 
and is indeed quite often entirely out of place. (Even Buonarroti 
signed only one sculpture, and then in a fit of pique and for purely 
extraneous reasons.) 

If the image-maker does his task well and produces a truly com- 
municative materialization of a sacred presence, a valid image that 
can stand by itself, then it is entirely possible for him to step back 
and join the rest of observing mankind, to draw from his own work 
further appreciation of the mystery he has brought within their 
reach. The work no longer needs the support of his hand to fulfill 
its purpose. 

While Coomaraswamy and Gill are right in saying that the artist 
is not a special kind of man, still the image-maker has obviously a 
very special function to perform among his fellow Christian pilgrims 
on the way to paradise: it is his task to make the sacred signs that 
we need so badly in working our way towards the things that eye 
hath not seen. 

He is assigned a distinctive ministry toward the building up of 
the Body of Christ. He is entrusted with a handful of unearned tal- 
ents with which he is to work and trade, seeds which he must cause 
to grow and bloom until the Master comes to claim His own and 
does away with sign and symbol once for all. And then we shall be- 
hold His Presence face to face. 

Thomas Kolar 
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OTHER HORIZONS: 
CANADA, BELGIUM, FRANCE 


N the Spring 


_ of 1960 the Cardinal Archbishop and the Bishops of the province 


of Montreal, Canada, issued a common directory on the Mass for 
their respective dioceses. By November of that year, when a second 
edition was published, eight more French-Canadian dioceses had 
already made the directory their own official handbook of obliga- 
tory norms for a worthy and full celebration of the holy Eucharist 
by their priests and people. Other dioceses have since followed 
suit. The appearance of such an authoritative document was an 
event of the first importance for our French-Canadian brethren; it 
should prove of keen interest to readers of WORSHIP generally. 

The full title of the directory is La Messe. Directoire Pastoral. 
It may be obtained from Fides, 25 est, rue Saint-Jacques, Montreal, 
Canada. A hundred and thirteen pages in length, it includes, in 
addition to the actual text, a detailed table of contents, a brief but 
pertinent bibliography (all French titles), and an alphabetical 
index. But it is the text itself that is of special interest to us. Simi- 
lar in general structure to other directories on the Mass that have 
already appeared in Europe, it is nonetheless far from being a slavish 
and uninspired reproduction of other men’s thoughts. On the con- 
trary, it shows originality both in expression and approach. 

Divided into two parts, the directory contains both broad general 
principles and specific directives for special liturgical celebrations. 

Part One contains three sections: the first treats preliminary 
points (the purpose, normative force, and progressive application 
of the directory); the second, general directives (mecessary condi- 
tions for the successful execution .of the directory; the various in- 
dividuals and groups taking part in liturgical life; sacred music); 
and the third, special liturgical celebrations (nuptial and funeral 
Masses). Part Two presents a detailed program for full active 
participation in both low and high Masses. 

One major impression that a careful reading of the directory 
immediately conveys is the obvious intention of the bishops to en- 
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gage every level of their dioceses in the advancement of the liturgical 


apostolate. The entire clergy— diocesan and regular— and all> 


ranks and conditions of the laity are called to participate in the re- 
newal of “the primary and indispensable source of the Christian 
life.” It would take clever casuistry indeed, for example, to claim 
exemption from the following all-inclusive directive: 

This director 
is addressed to all diocesans — clergy, religious, and faithful. It bind 
in a particular way all those responsible for worship (pastors, chap. 
lains of whatever sort, superiors of religious houses), whether their 
ministry be permanent or occasional. It is to be observed in all place; 
of worship: parish churches, public and semi-public oratories (#5). 


In particular, it is priests in the active ministry who must see 
to the formation of efficient and harmonious “liturgical teams,” 
which will utilize the talents and efforts of all who in any way can con- 
tribute to the richer and more perfect celebration of the Eucharist: 


The priest responsible for worship will group around himself, in a litur- 
gical team, the members of the parish — or of the school or of the insti- 
tution — who, under his direction, participate in the organization o{ 
liturgical life. . . . The following should belong to the parish liturgi- 
cal team: all the priests of the parish, the heads of the parish schools, 
the president of the parish council, the commentators and lectors, 
the choir master, the organist, the person in charge of servers, and the 
sacristan (#26). 


A fond dream, some may be inclined to say, to think of making 
a “team” of these many and diverse elements of the parish! It is a 
dream, however, inspired by the very nature of the Church. 

The general directives of Part One are particularly noteworthy 
for their practical wisdom and theological richness. Concerning 
the doctrinal preparation (catechesis) which the faithful must be 
given if their active participation at Mass is to have its intended 
spiritual results, it is remarked: 

This catechesis must first of all pre- 
cede the active participation of the faithful and then always accom. 
pany it. There will never be an end to initiating the faithful into the 
mystery of the Mass [emphasis added]. Each year there must be a 
return to some of the fundamental aspects of this mystery (#21). 
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How many programs of participation have fallen short of legiti- 
' mate expectations or even died out entirely because this basic prin- 
ciple of liturgical pedagogy was ignored or never really understood! 
The directory has some pertinent observations, too, concerning 
the entire “sacred atmosphere” (ambiance sacrée) which must be 
created and sustained for divine worship. It is here, we are re- 
minded, that theological rather than purely esthetic considerations 
must hold sway. If these pointed injunctions of the bishops are put 
into effect in the coming years, French-Canadian churches will be 
a model for us all. Some typical statements: 

The Church is before all 
else the place for the celebration of Mass. Its structure, its furnishings, 
its decoration — everything must be in function with this primary 
end (#29).— As the Mass governs liturgical worship, so too the altar 
governs the place of worship. The holy place par excellence, it is at 
once the symbol of Christ, the rock of sacrifice, the table of the banquet. 
It is this character of the altar which determines its materials, its form, 
its position, its furnishings, its decoration (#31).— The altar is to be 
placed in such a way that everything in the church and in the sanctuary 
converges upon it and “radiates” from it. In order that the altar be 
visible to the entire assembly, care will be taken in new construction 
and in renovations: 

—to disengage the altar from the wall of the apse; 

—to bring it closer to the nave; 

—to give it a sufficient elevation; 

—to direct toward it ample lighting (#34). 
To an abundance and a display of ornamentation (borders, lace, em- 
broidery, decorative motifs of all sorts) one should always prefer 
quality of cloth, fulness of form, simplicity of cut (#49). 


These are but a sampling of the many succinct and informed direc- 
tives intended to maintain the beauty and dignity of the place 
“which is none other than the house of God and the gate of heaven.” 
Those responsible for worship everywhere would do well to take 
these injunctions to heart. 

There next follows a separate consideration of individuals and 
classes who in any way join in the eucharistic celebration: the 
priest celebrant; the sacred ministers; the servers; the commen- 
tator; the lector; the choir; the sacristan and the ushers; the faith- 
ful. In every instance what is enjoined is the positive and specific 
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role which is proper to each of the participants in the communal 
celebration of Mass. For the Eucharist is a hierarchical action, 
Each participant does not have the same function to perform. But 
each does contribute to the fulness of the total act of worship. Ij 
he knows who he is at Mass, he will know what to do. 

It would be impossible in the space allotted to give even an 
outline of all that is said under this heading. We can only cite some 
specific directives which indicate the general spirit of the document 
plus some which contain details of practical interest: 

Concerning the 
celebrant: Because he acts in the name of Christ, the celebrant ought, 
by his entire exterior comportment, to reveal the presence of the Lord. 
This demands gestures made with calm and dignity, without haste or 
slowness, simple without affectation, supple without stiffness, grave with- 
out pretention. . . . These qualities shall be the expression of the in- 
terior prayer of the priest (#62).— At sung Masses no rubric obliges 
the priest celebrant to sit during the singing of the Gloria and the 
Credo. A standing position better expresses the unity of the whole as. 
sembly joined in a common prayer” (#68). 

Concerning the sacred ministers: The deacon and subdeacon shall 
proclaim the epistle and gospel facing the people (#71).—JIn the 
sung Mass with sacred ministers the subdeacon may read the epistle in 
the vernacular after having chanted it in Latin. The deacon may read 
the gospel in the vernacular after having chanted it in Latin (#88c). 

Concerning the servers: The exercise of the role of acolyte ought 
not to be reserved exclusively to children. On the contrary, above all 
in solemn celebrations (e.g., Sundays), it is better to invite to the 
service of the altar young men or adults. . . . The choice of children 
to serve Mass favors the development of priestly vocations. On the 
other hand, the choice of adults has a twofold advantage: it provides 
men with the chance to give witness publicly to their faith; it confer 
prestige upon the role of server (#75).—The servers (those who 
serve at the altar and those who belong to the choir) normally wear a 
liturgical garb: either cassock and surplice or alb with amice and 
cincture. All other garb is forbidden (#77). 

Concerning the commentator: In order to assure more easily the 
active, intelligent, and corporate participation of the faithful at Mass, 
it is necessary to make use of a commentator (#79).— The moments 
when the commentator shall habitually give explanations are the 
following: 
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— before the Mass: an introduction to the Mass of the day and to 
the introit; 

— before the orations: an invitation to the collect and to the post- 
communion; 

— before the readings: an introduction to the lessons, to the epistle 
and gospel; 

— before the offertory and Communion hymns; 

— before the preface dialogue; 

—after the final Amen of the canon, in order to introduce the 
Pater Noster; 

—at the end of Mass. 

Except for special reasons the commentator will give explanations at 
these moments only (#82). 

Concerning the faithful: The carrying out of the celebration de- 
mands a variety of postures (standing, kneeling, sitting), which help 
the faithful to develop in themselves the appropriate spiritual dispo- 
sitions (#121). [There then follows a description of the postures to 
be taken throughout the action of the Mass. Briefly, the traditional high 
Mass postures have been adopted for all Masses, low or high.] — Other 
prayers (the prayers at the foot of the altar, the Suscipiat) may also 
be said by the faithful. However, because of their more private charac- 
ter or, again, because of the difficulties they present in pronunciation, 
they will be habitually reserved to the servers (#131).— Where it is 
possible, there shall be prudently introduced the custom of having a 
moment of silence after the Oremus and the brief explanation of the 
commentator, immediately before the collect and the postcommunion. 
The same procedure applies after the Amen which ends the secret and 
that which concludes the canon (#137).—It is desirable that the 
faithful communicate from hosts consecrated at the Mass in which 
they take part. This practice, which puts into relief the intimate bond 
between the Sacrifice and the Communion, is above all realizable where 
the number of communicants can be foreseen (#144). 


The final item of interest which we wish to single out is the 
excellent injunctions which the directory makes concerning litur- 
gical preaching. 

An integral part of the Mass, the proclamation of the 
Word of God includes biblical readings and preaching. Hence this 
latter is an authentically liturgical act, which “prolongs” the readings 
and introduces the liturgy of the Sacrifice (#178).— It follows that 
the sermon should find its first inspiration in the texts of the Mass: 
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— by means of them the sermon enables the faithful to enter into 
an understanding of the mystery of salvation; 

— it shows the faithful the concrete demands of the Mass texts in 
their daily lives; 

— it leads them to Christ, who at the altar makes them sharers in 
His death and resurrection (#179).— This lofty dogmatic and moral 
inspiration demands a simple, direct, and concrete style. It cannot be 
had without serious preparation (#180). 


We rejoice with our French-Canadian brethren at the blessing 
that is theirs in having such a sound and authoritative guide for 
their liturgical apostolate. May we be permitted respectfully to 
hope that their good fortune may soon be ours. 


CHAIR OF UNITY OCTAVE 
A growing number of parishes have begun the custom of observing, 
with greater or lesser solemnity, the Chair of Unity Octave, the 
eight days of prayer, starting on January 18, for the union of al! 
men in the one Church of Christ. Christians of all denominations 
have shown of late lively interest in the cause of unity and a pro- 
found sense of anguish that the prayer of Jesus “that all may be 
one” has as yet been so imperfectly realized. 

In the January 1961 issue of Paroisse et Liturgie a Belgian pas- 
tor, the Abbé Vanbergen, offers a Mass commentary for the second 
Sunday after Epiphany (the Sunday preceding the Octave) which 
is intended to draw the attention of the faithful to the problem of 
Christian unity. His commentary uses to the full the texts of the 
Mass without, however, doing violence to them. In the hope that it 
may possibly be of some help to priests in this country who would 
wish to promote a deeper and more widespread participation in the 
Octave of prayer, we present here a translation (with minor adapta- 
tions) of Abbé Vanbergen’s commentary. What is envisaged is 2 
Participated low Mass with dialogue and song. 

Introduction before the Mass: Today’s gospel tells us the story 
of the miracle Jesus worked at the marriage feast of Cana. This 
first miracle of our Lord was a clear sign that He was the messsen- 
ger of God, the promised Messiah. But it was not enough for Jesus 
simply to multiply miracles and signs if He would convince men 
that He was the Messiah. No, in order that the world might come 
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to believe that the Father had truly sent Him, it would be necessary 
that His disciples live together in deep, supernatural unity. This 
is what Jesus Himself declared in His great priestly prayer at the 
Last Supper (John 17:23). The reason, then, why the division 
of Christians is a scandal to those who have not received the gift 
of faith is this: it keeps men from seeing in Jesus the Messenger 
sent from God to bring them salvation. Today we shall pray with 
all our hearts that this division may cease. And day after day in our 
lives we shall try to practice fraternal love, as St. Paul enjoins us 
in the epistle selection. For love covers a multitude of sins, above 
all, the scandal of our divisions. 

At the Kyrie: Let us beg Christ the Good Shepherd to have pity 
on His scattered flock. 

At the Gloria: One in mind and one in heart, let us give glory 
to God. 

Before the collect: The Church prays today that God may grant 
her the unity which alone makes true peace possible. 

Before the epistle: The best witness we can give to Christ is the 
witness of a true Christian life. In the Christian community each 
one, in his place, can put into practice the recommendations of the 
apostle Paul in today’s epistle selection. Through our example of 
love and harmony we shall contribute our share toward reestablish- 
ing visible unity among all the disciples of Christ. 

Before the gospel: By changing water into wine at the marriage 
feast of Cana Jesus revealed His “glory” —the glory which He 
gave to His disciples that they might be one as He and the Father 
are one (John 17:22). In our turn we must give an example of unity 
so that we may reveal to others the “glory” of Jesus. 

Before the Credo: Let us now affirm our faith in the holy Catho- 
lic Church which Jesus came to found upon the earth. 

Before the secret: The Church prays that our offerings may be 
sanctified and that we may be cleansed from our sins. For it is our 
sins which are the real obstacles along the road to Christian Unity. 

Before the preface: As our priest begins now the great prayer 
of consecration — the canon of the Mass —let us thank God with 
him for having revealed to us the mystery of the perfect Unity 
which unites Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
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Before the Pater Noster: As we prepare now with our priest to 
receive the one body of the Lord in holy Communion, let us pray 
to our Father in heaven that the visible unity of the kingdom of 
God may be fully realized according to the mind and heart of Christ. 

Before the Agnus Dei: Let us beg Christ, the Lamb of God, to 
have mercy on His scattered flock. 

Before the postcommunion: The Church prays that we who have 
feasted on the one body of the Lord may yield ourselves more 
perfectly to our Savior’s all-powerful action in us. 

Before the last blessing: May the blessing of almighty God help 


us to pray every day of this week for the unity of all Christians in | 


the one true Church. 


VOICES OF FRANCE 


The Church in this country owes an immense debt of gratitude to 
the Church in France. Both in the past and at present a major por- 
tion of our Catholic literature in English consists of translations 
from the French. Among educated American Catholics, lay as well 
as clerical, the names of de Lubac, Congar, Daniélou, Daniel-Rops, 
Tresmontant, Roguet, Liégé, Nicolas, Henry, de Chardin, and a 
host of others are as familiar as any of the staple authors of our 
own national literature. Indeed, there is no lack of evidence to 
indicate that we have relied far too much on translations from the 
French and that we have lamentably failed, thus far, to produce 
anything like a commensurate Catholic literature of our own. Be 
that as it may, we have profited greatly from the wisdom and the 
prodigious productivity of our French brethren and shall doubtless 
continue to do so for many years to come. 

Recently Fr. James M. Connolly, professor and librarian at 
Bishop Dubois High School in New York, has given us a remark- 
able survey of contemporary theology in France entitled The Voices 
of France (Macmillan, 1961). In some 230 pages he has sketched, 
in an eminently readable style, both the historical tradition of 
French theology and the tremendous work that French scholars 
are doing at present. If one would wish to have an over-all appre- 
ciation of the vital current of thought and scholarly discussion that 
is constantly growing in France (and Belgium, too, for Fr. Con- 
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do no better than to read this fascinating and informative book. 
It is obvious that the author has included an enormous field in 
his survey. Consequently scholars may disagree with particular 
conclusions or evaluations or even register surprise at a lacuna 
here or there. That is to be expected. Nonetheless The Voices of 
France is a welcome addition to our libraries, and we warmly con- 
gratulate its author. The book is especially recommended to priests, 
seminarians, and students of theology in our colleges and uni- 


versities. 
Frank B. Norris, S.S. 


ABBOT CAPELLE 1884-1961 


S THIS is- 
sue Of WoRSHIP is being readied for the printer, we receive word 
of the death of Dom Bernard Capelle, abbot of Mont-César, in 
Louvain, Belgium. He died quite suddenly, on October 19, in the 
eighty-first year of a life devoted largely, and very profitably, to the 
liturgical apostolate. May he rest in peace. 

Most readers of WorsHIP are probably not very familiar with 
the work of Abbot Capelle. This is understandable, for he had little 
direct contact with the American liturgical movement. He never 
visited this country as a lecturer, and, except for one booklet, A 
New Light on the Mass (Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds Ltd., 
1952), none of his work has been translated into English. And yet 
he should be known to us, and gratefully remembered, for we are 
much indebted to him. 

Abbot Capelle’s career in the liturgical apostolate began effectively 
only with his election, in 1928, as abbot of Mont-César. As a 
young priest of the diocese of Namur, he had, indeed, enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed the beginnings of the Belgian liturgical movement 
under the leadership of Dom Lambert Beauduin, a monk of Mont- 
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César. But he had been trained for biblical studies, and his field of 
private research, the old Latin versions of the Bible, led him more 
and more to the study of patristic literature. At the Abbey of 
Maredsous, where he made profession as a Benedictine monk in 
1919, this penchant for patristic studies was confirmed by his ap- 
pointment to the editorial staff of the Revue Bénédictine and as 
editor, in 1921, of a supplementary Bulletin of patristic literature. 

However, as newly-elected abbot of Mont-César he found himself 
committed to a position of leadership in the liturgical apostolate. 
Dom Beauduin, the great pioneer, had been named professor at 
the Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo, in Rome, and would subsequently 
devote the best of his energies to ecumenical work. Abbot Capelle 
felt obliged to do what he could to fill the vacancy thus created. 
Among other things, he assumed a major role in the programming 
of the Belgian Liturgical Weeks, which had recently been instituted 
due to the initiative of Dom Beauduin and which, as is known, were 
to provide the model and the inspiration for our own National Li- 
turgical Weeks. 

Like Dom Beauduin, Abbot Capelle had served as an assistant 
pastor, and his initial interest in liturgy was a result of pastoral pre- 
occupations. That he always kept this basic perspective is evident 
from the long series of popular articles on liturgical spirituality and 
theology that he published throughout the years, chiefly in Mont- 
César’s liturgical review, Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales. But 
Abbot Capelle was not Dom Beauduin —the born apostle, with a 
flair for bold organizational enterprise and a full endowment of 
pastoral charisms. He was, by inclination and training, a professor 
and a scholar, and it was as such that he was to make his great 
contribution to the liturgical apostolate. 

At that time it was becoming increasingly apparent that a really 
effective restoration of the liturgy to its proper role in Christian piety 
was going to require extensive reforms. Abbot Capelle was among 
the first to realize (and this was to become one of his deepest con- 
victions) that since liturgy is by its nature, and in the fullest sense 
of the word, traditional, liturgical reform could be safely undertaken 
only on the basis of truly scientific knowledge of liturgical history. 
This could be gained only by a painstaking, thoroughly critical, 
study of the liturgical texts. Abbot Capelle’s training in philology 
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in this urgent work. 

This could not be the work of one man, however, and Abbot 
Capelle’s first concern was for the training of students. In this he 
neglected no opportunity. He organized a special institute for liturgy 
courses at Mont-César for the benefit of theology students at Lou- 
vain, a program in which he continued to participate actively as a 
lecturer down to the last years of his life. Later, despite his heavy 
responsibilities as abbot, he accepted appointment as the first pro- 
fessor for liturgy in the faculty of theology of the University of 
Louvain and continued in this post until 1958, when he was suc- 
ceeded, first by Dom Mayeul Cappuyns, and then by Dom Bernard 
Botte, both of whom had him to thank for their introduction to 
liturgical studies. The faltering health which led Abbot Capelle to 
request, in 1952, a coadjutor abbot with full jurisdiction was for- 
tunately only temporary, and in the remaining years of his life he 
was able to continue and even expand his teaching activities. Thus 
he served as a regular professor for the annual Liturgy Study Weeks 
for seminary professors which have been held at Mont-César since 
1954, as well as at the Institute of Liturgy which was established at 
the Institut Catholique, in Paris, in 1956. 

We have a gauge of the success of Abbot Capelle as a professor 
in the fact that some of the most noted liturgical scholars in Europe, 
some of whom have lectured in America, consider themselves, either 
directly or indirectly, his disciples. The dozens of scientific articles 
which he published in various reviews during the past thirty years 
and which have resulted in the revision of many a page of liturgical 
history provide another gauge of the success, and of the quality, of 
his teaching; for, as those who have had the privilege of following 
his courses either in Louvain or in Paris can testify, most of these 
articles resulted from research in the preparation of his courses. 

During the latter part of his career Abbot Capelle was subject to 
criticism, in some quarters, for his reservations, which were perhaps 
excessive at times, concerning certain types of initiative in the field 


1In order to facilitate consultation of at least the more important articles 
of Abbot Capelle, a two-volume collection of doctrinal and historical works 
was announced nearly a decade ago. So far only the first volume has ap- 
peared: Travaux Liturgiques, I. Doctrine (Louvain: Abbaye du Mont-César, 
1955). 
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of pastoral liturgy. In the face of such criticism it can be stated that 
the long and patient research of the increasingly conservative Abbot 
contributed more in the end to the elaboration of the reforms in 
which we rejoice, such as the new Holy Week liturgy, than the forms 
of “experimentation” which he was inclined to deplore. 

In time Abbot Capelle’s work inevitably won for him an inter- 
national reputation as a leading liturgical scholar, with the result 
that he could count on (and usually accepted) invitations to speak 
at all international congresses or study sessions devoted to the lit- 
urgy. What he no doubt regarded as the crowning recognition was 
his appointment, in 1950, as consultor to the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. 

In 1960, due to increasing infirmity and loss of memory, Abbot 
Capelle was obliged to renounce most of his activities, including 
active participation in the work of the Liturgical Commission for 
the coming General Council, of which he had been named a mem- 
ber. In that same year he published his last major work, the result 
of research proving conclusively that St. Basil was in fact responsi- 
ble for a revision of the anaphora which bears his name. However, 
those who knew him will not doubt that, within the limits of his 
failing strength, he continued to study the liturgy up to the last days 
of his life. For that was the nature of this indefatigable worker whom 
the Lord has now called to his reward. Surely it will be very great. 

Aelred Tegels, O.S.B. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE SIGN OF EMMANUEL 


DVENT is the 
period of stillness, longing and waiting. Through the Advent liturgy 
the Christian learns how impossible it is to be his own savior. With 
Israel of old and with the Church today he cries to God: “Come and 
save us!” 
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When Christmas comes and the Savior is finally present in Beth- 
lehem, He is found lying helpless as a child. In order to recognize 
God our Savior in such a lowly form, we need schooling in the ways 
of God. Otherwise, we are liable to reject Him as an affront to our 
ways of how God should save. 

Advent, then, is the schooling period, the most intense of the 
Church year, when the sign of the Child Emmanuel is proposed for 
meditation and faith. As the Advent liturgy nears its culmination, 
this sign, first described by the prophet Isaia, is presented more in- 
sistently, Here, the Church seems to say, is a crystallization of 
Israel’s faith: God will save in the most extraordinary way. The 
same faith is demanded today in order that Christians may recognize 
and respond to God’s saving activity. There is a close connection, 
therefore, between the sign of Emmanuel of Advent and the “Puer 
natus est nobis — A Child is born to us” of the Christmas Mass. 


ISAIA THE PROPHET 
To know the meaning of the sign of Emmanuel, we must go to the 
prophet Isaia. He was the first to use it. 

When the word of the Lord came to Isaia, he was a man highly 
respected in Jerusalem, aristocratic and cultured, a man of energy 
and decision, a counselor of the king, actively involved in the affairs 
of state. He was also to become the greatest of the prophets, and 
his writings were to take their place among the classics of Hebrew 
literature. 

From the start, his attitude showed the effect of a strong, pene- 
trating religious experience. His prophetic vocation came to him in 
a vision, probably while he was at prayer in the Jerusalem temple. 
He saw Yahweh, clothed in majesty and surrounded with seraphim. 
These angels were singing a triumphant song of “Holy! Holy! Holy!” 
(Is 6). This experience of God’s holiness profoundly influenced 
Isaia. For him, Yahweh was always to be the “Holy One of Israel,” 
separated from all that is sinful, transcending all that is created. In 
the face of the Holy One of Israel, the prophet felt his own sinfulness 
and the transitoriness and sinfulness of man whom he would there- 
after call “flesh.” 

Isaia himself showed a remarkable interior transformation in 
which his faith grew more virile and his insight into the word of God 
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ever deeper. The salvation that he preached became more spiritual 
(9:6—7), more universal (2:3-4), and cosmic (11:6). 

Yahweh sent him to preach to sinful and worldly men, whom 
riches, luxury and sensuality had bloated into proud self-sufficiency. 
His preaching, however, would be the occasion for hearts to become 
even more obdurate. He saw the need for faith. That was Israel’s 
first response to Yahweh’s word, which came as a judgment. In his 
preaching Isaia proclaimed the ancient faith in God’s saving power 
and placed this faith in a central position. Only by faith could Israel 
admit that human power without God was as weak and foolish as a 
child, but that divine power vested in a child was stronger than all 
the world of might. 

The effect of Isaia’s vision explains the paradoxes and contrasts 
in all his preaching. He saw a great destruction to come upon Israel 
because of her faithlessness. Yahweh would use the Assyrians to 
chastise His people, yet all the while God remained the master of 
Assyria and set limits to its brutal power (10:5). Isaia knew that 
only a remnant of Israel would be saved, but from that remnant 
would emerge a new people, saved through a future Davidic king, 
the promised Messiah. 


THE BOOK OF EMMANUEL 
Chapters seven to twelve of Isaia are known as “The Book of Em- 
manuel.” Its central theme is faith in Yahweh who alone saves. The 
prophecy of Emmanuel was made during the reign of King Achaz 
(735-727 B.C.), one of the worst of David’s successors to rule Juda. 

Near the beginning of Achaz’ reign the armies of the Syro-Eph- 
raimite league were marching on Juda to depose the king and to put 
a puppet on the throne. Achaz had refused to join their alliance 
against Assyria. In the face of the league’s threat, “the heart of the 
king and the heart of the people trembled, as the trees of the forest 
tremble in the wind” (7:2). Although making ready to sustain a 
siege, Achaz had already decided to appeal for help to Tiglath- 
pilesar, the Assyrian. 

The Lord sent Isaia and his little son, bearing the symbolic name 
Shear-Jashub (= “a remnant shall return”), to Achaz to warn him 
to remain staunch in his faith in Yahweh’s power to save Juda, and 
not to appeal to the Assyrian. It was a call to faith: 
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“Unless your faith is firm 
you shall not be firm” (7:8). 


THE SIGN OF EMMANUEL 
To strengthen the king’s wavering faith and to quiet his restless 
heart, the prophet offered him a sign from the Lord: “let it be deep 
as the nether world, or high as the sky!” Achaz hypocritically re- 
fused to tempt Yahweh, so that the prophet himself gave him a sign : 


Listen, O house of David! Is it not enough for you to weary men, must 
you also weary my God? Therefore, the Lord Himself will give you this 
sign: the virgin shall be with child, and bear a son, and shall name him 
Emmanuel. He shall be living on curds and honey by the time he learns 
to reject the bad and choose the good. For before the child learns to re- 
ject the bad and choose the good, the land of those two kings whom you 
dread shall be deserted. 

The Lord shall bring upon you and your people 
and your father’s house days worse than any since Ephraim seceded 
from Juda (7:13-18). 


The Lord will use Assyria to wreak terrible punishment on Juda 
for her lack of faith, but in this destruction there will be salvation. 
First the lands of the Syro-Ephraimite league will be overrun. In 
this, the prophecy is one of deliverance, because the immediate 
threat to Juda will disappear. But then terrible disaster will come to 
Juda at the hands of the Assyrians whom Achaz, against the 
prophet’s warning, would call to his aid. The land of Juda which 
had seen the prosperous days of David and Solomon will be made 
desolate, fit only for nomads and the keepers of sheep and cattle. 

Isaia uses a striking image to describe the Assyrian invasion : The 
Lord will “shave” Juda with the “razor” of Assyria, so that all will 
be devastated, even the abundant harvests, and Juda will have to 
feed on curds and honey, the produce of uncultivated land, the food 
of nomads. “On that day every place where there used to be a thou- 
sand vines, worth a thousand pieces of silver, shall be turned to 
briers and thorns” (7:23). 

In the midst of this desolation and ruin, Yahweh promises the 
child who will carry on the Davidic dynasty, and who will thus lead 
Juda to the fulfilment of all God’s promises. He will be a sign that 
God will be with them and save them, but they must believe that 
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divine power rests in this child. He will be Emmanuel, God with us. 
There is no doubt but that there is a sense of immediacy about this 
prophecy. It refers to a child who will be a sign to Achaz, perhaps 
his son Ezechia, who will succeed him and be close to the ideal 
Davidic king. 

It is also true that this prophecy points to a savior of the most dis- 
tant future, especially if it is taken in conjunction with Isaia 11:1 
where the Davidic dynasty is presented under the figure of a mighty 
tree cut back to the roots. From these hidden roots there will spring 
forth a shoot upon whom the Spirit of the Lord will rest. In a mys- 
terious way God will revive the Davidic dynasty and through a child 
save the world. St. Matthew, therefore, sees the Emmanuel prophecy 
perfectly fulfilled in the virgin birth of Christ (Matt 1:23). 


THE SIGN OF “QUICK SPOILS, SPEEDY PLUNDER” 

There is a parallel experience described in the life of the prophet. 
He is inspired to take a tablet and write on it the phrase: Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz, the Hebrew words for “Quick Spoils, Speedy Plun- 
der.” The wife of Isaia conceives a child who is given this symbolic 
name. The child is a sign of a quick deliverance amidst darkness and 
destruction. Again, as in 7:14, a time is set by the length of the 
child’s years ; before the child knows how to call his father or mother 
by name, Assyria will come to crush the Syro-Ephraimite league 
(8:1-4). 

The underlying theme of this incident is faith in Yahweh who 
alone saves. Because Juda has preferred the turbulent waters of the 
Great River (Assyria) to the silent waters of Siloe that glow gently 
by the Temple (Yahweh), the water Assyria will flood the land of 
Juda “up to the neck.” “It shall spread its wings the full width of 
your land, Emmanuel!” (8:8). Even in this destruction, Emmanuel 
is present, God with us. A curb to Assyria is announced, “for God 
is with us” (8:10). 

Isaia proclaims that he will wait for the Lord who is hiding His 
face from the House of Israel : “I will trust in the Lord, who is hiding 
His face from the house of Jacob; yes, I will wait for Him. Look at 
me and the children whom the Lord has given me: we are signs and 
portents in Israel from the Lord of hosts who dwells on Mount 
Sion” (8:17-18). 
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Faith in Yahweh who saves is expressed in waiting and in hope. 
Isaia and his children are signs amidst the distress. This gives us an- 
other insight into the meaning of the sign of Emmanuel in 7:14. 

This waiting in faith and hope will be the characteristic of the 
remnant, “so few . . . that any boy can record them” (10:19). 
God will save them, and through them He will build a new Israel: 
“On that day the remnant of Israel, the survivors of the house of 
Jacob, will no more lean upon him who struck them; but they will 
lean upon the Lord, the Holy One of Israel” (10:20). They will 
have read the sign of Emmanuel rightly. Before this deliverance, 
however, the Assyrians, “rod of anger and staff of fury” (10:5), will 
cover the land with a destruction so terrible that Isaia ends the chap- 
ter with a prediction of “distress and darkness, with the light blacked 
out by its clouds” (8:22). 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


Then through this gloom a light breaks and the prophet sees “that 
upon those who dwelt in the land of gloom a light has shone” (9:1). 
The regions of Galilee overrun by the Assyrians will see great glory ; 
out of the darkness will come a great light, and “they [will] rejoice 
before you as at the harvest.” 


For a child is born to us [puer natus est nobis], 
a son is given us; 

upon his shoulder dominion rests. 

They name him Wonder-Counselor, God-Hero, 
Father-Forever, Prince of Peace. 

His dominion is vast 
and forever peaceful, 

From David’s throne, and over his kingdom, 
which he confirms and sustains 

By judgment and justice, 
both now and forever (9:5-6). 


In the exultant cry of the prophet we see the fulfilment of the 
promise made in 7:14. Undoubtedly this “child” is the promised 
Emmanuel. And like the Emmanuel prophecy, there is an immedi- 
acy about it which points to a royal coronation close in time. Also 
like the Emmanuel prophecy, it will be fulfilled perfectly only in 
Christ. This is what the third Mass for Christmas tells us. 
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The sign of Emmanuel (7:14) and the triumphant acclamation 
of the “Child born to us” (9:5) are closely interconnected in the 
thought of Isaia. What was promised in the one is given in the other. 
The vocabulary of the passage is replete with words and expressions 
which are used for messianic salvation in both testaments: light, 
peace, righteousness, justice. These are the terms used by St. Paul 
who relies very heavily upon Isaia, when he writes of our salvation 
in Christ. He is our justice, our peace, our reconciliation, our holi- 
ness (1 Cor 1:30). In Him has the “goodness and kindness of God 
our Savior appeared” (Titus 3:4). He is strength in weakness, wis- 
dom in foolishness (1 Cor 1:25). 

In proportion as we accept the sign of Emmanuel in faith, will 
light break out in our darkness, and our land of gloom will see “a 
great light.” For according to our faith will it be done unto us; only 
through faith will we experience redemption in Christ our Savior, 
given to us under the appealing but pride-shattering sign of the 
child. 

Each time, then, our faith responds to the sign of Emmanuel we 
experience the joy of the Prince of Peace. We become more pro- 
foundly involved in this mystery as God’s people in whom His mercy 
and fidelity are made manifest. All this comes to us if we learn the 
lesson of Advent and recognize God in the child who is born to us, 
in the Son who is given to us. 

Mother M. Emmanuel Mclver, O.S.U. 


JESUS 
THE ANOINTED OF ISRAEL! 


HE Old Tes- 
tament had its anointed kings and priests, and it sometimes referred 
to its prophets by the same title. All had this in common, that the rite 
of anointing, whether real or metaphorical, was the vehicle through 
which they acquired the supernatural gifts appropriate to their 


This is the second in a series of three articles. Cf. “Anointing in the Old 
Testament” in the October issue, pp. 577—86. 
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office. For all of them, it was a sign of the divine choice which hac 
fallen upon them and a ritual consecration which set them apart 
from profane activities and devoted them entirely to the service of 
God. For the king and the prophet, furthermore, it was a symbol of 
their possession of the spirit of Yahweh. 

But the old dispensation was only a shadow, a figure, a type. It 
symbolized and prepared for the greater realities of the future. 
Israel looked forward to the true Anointed One who was to come. 
When we say, however, that Christ is the true Anointed this need 
not imply that all the others were false. In our modern mentality, 
indeed, what is distinguished from the true must necessarily be false, 
but this was not so for the ancients. In the typological sense, the true 
is that which exists independently of all else, while other concepts 
are of value only insofar as they are related to this absolute. 

This is often the meaning of the word “true” in the Scriptures. 
The Old Law is not destroyed in Christ, but fulfilled. In presenting 
Himself as the Anointed One par excellence, He in no sense opposes 
Himself to the anointed of the Old Testament, but in Him they find 
their fulfilment and thereby realize their true value. 

In what sense can we say that Christ fulfilled the Jewish expecta- 
tion of a great anointed one? When and how was He anointed? In 
what did His anointing consist? The very title “Christ” is nothing 
more than a translation of the Hebrew Messiah, which means 
anointed. For us it has become almost a proper name, yet we have 
perhaps never reflected upon the profundity of its meaning and the 
Old Testament echoes with which it resounds. 


MESSIANIC EXPECTATION OF ISRAEL 
Messianism in its broadest sense means the expectation on the part 
of Israel of a divine intervention in the future, bringing to the chosen 
people the benefits which God had promised them. In the stricter 
sense of the term, it refers tothe personage who will preside over 
this era as the chosen representative of Yahweh to direct His designs 
in the world. In the course of the development of religious thought 
among the Israelites, the messianic expectation assumed various 
forms. 

In its earliest stages, it seems to have been a not-too-clear idea of 
some form of salvation to come in the future. God had intervened 
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before in the life of Israel: He had made Himself known to the pa- 
triarchs and chosen them out of all other peoples on the earth as the 
means by which He would eventually bless all nations. He had 
formed them into a people in Egypt and rescued them from oppres- 
sion with His mighty hand and outstretched arm, giving them a com- 
mon cult and a common law. He had given them the promised land, 
where they could grow into a nation. Was there not every reason to 
believe that He would intervene again and give them still greater 
benefits? The famous oracle of Gen 3:15 is probably an early re- 
flection of this hope of future salvation. 

With the origin of the kingship, the messianic idea became more 
explicit. David was the ideal king of his people; later generations 
looked back upon his reign as a time of peace, prosperity and hap- 
piness. Was it possible, then, to conceive of a time of salvation in 
other terms than those of a return to the era of David? Would not a 
new David appear upon the scene to usher in the benefits which 
Yahweh was reserving for His chosen people? 

This is the current of royal messianism, which expresses the tradi- 
tional hope in terms of a political situation. It gave to the expected 
figure the title Messiah, for as David and his successors owed their 
superior qualities to their anointing, so the future religious and po- 
litical leader of his people would be a Messiah, an Anointed One. 


OTHER MESSIANIC CURRENTS 
But the glorious kingdom came to an end in the humiliation of the 
Babylonian exile. After the return, the hope of a restoration of the 
Davidic dynasty flickered briefly in Aggai’s and Zacharia’s oracles 
on Zorobabel. But as this hope faded, the expectation of a great king 
was transposed gradually to the plane of eschatology. The Messiah- 
King would be not so much an historical figure as the Personage who 
would come at the end of time. 

Others began to dream of a different kind of Messiah, one who 
would not be found among the political greats of the world, but 
among those men of God who appeared in the prophetic circles. Of 
humble, even miserable appearance, despised by men (Is 53:2-3), 
he is nevertheless chosen by Yahweh, who bestows His spirit upon 
him (Is 42:1) under the symbol of the prophetic anointing 
(Is 61:1), to bring salvation to Israel and to become a light to the 
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nations (Is 49:6), to save his people by his own expiatory death 
(Is 53:12). Such is the figure of the Suffering Servant, the Prophet- 
Messiah. Originating shortly after the exile, the idea was never as 
popular among the people as the more attractive concept of the 
royal Messiah, and is accordingly more difficult to trace in the Old 
Testament. 

There was moreover a current of transcendent messianism. It 
took two forms. The first of these, which expected Yahweh Himself 
to come and reign as king without intermediary, perhaps existed 
already before the exile and is represented in the psalms of Yahweh’s 
kingship. The other introduced an intermediary, but a transcendent 
one, the mysterious figure who appears in the book of Daniel as the 
“Son of Man.” He is superior to mankind, though his divinity is not 
affirmed, and he comes upon the clouds of heaven with the mission 
to execute God’s designs upon the earth. This heavenly Messiah 
occupied an important place among Jewish writings of apocalyptic 
tendency. 

There was still another type of messianic hope, which never ap- 
pears in the Old Testament, but is clear in the writings of the Qum- 
ran sectaries and reappears in some early Christian documents. This 
was the expectation of a Priest-Messiah, issued not from Davidic 
stock, but from the priestly tribe of Levi. The Qumran sectaries 
awaited no less than three eschatological personages: a prophet, a 
Davidic Messiah, and a Priest-Messiah. Of these three, the latter 
would be the greatest. 

Old Testament messianism, therefore, was a complex phenome- 
non. During the pre-exilic period it was dominated by the current 
of royal messianism. After the exile it split off in three directions. 
One tendency kept alive the hope of 2 Davidic king, but for the most 
part transposed this hope to the end of time. Another concentrated 
upon a prophetic figure. A third envisaged a transcendent, heavenly 
Messiah. In addition to these currents found in the Old Testament, 
a further expectation of a priestly Messiah appears in the extra- 
canonical literature. 
_ Of these various forms of the messianic hope, the royal messian- 

ism remained most popular among the masses. During the centuries 
of foreign rule which followed the exile, with only a brief respite 
under the Machabees, the vision of a powerful king who would come 
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with might to deliver his people from tyranny exercised a vivid at- 
traction over an oppressed race. Gradually the concept was adul- 
terated. While originally the accent had been placed upon the peace 
and prosperity of the Davidic kingdom, by the time of Christ’s com- 
ing the people envisaged almost exclusively a military triumph over 
their enemies. In such a mentality, there was scarcely any room left 
for a more spiritual concept of God’s kingdom. 

It remains for us to examine the fulfilment of these various as- 
pects of the messianic hope in the New Testament. Was it the inten- 
tion of Jesus to present Himself as the anointed king? As a great 
prophet? As the high priest of a new covenant? In which of these 
categories do the New Testament writers place His salvific work? 
Although it plays a certain role in New Testament theology, we shall 
here omit from consideration the theme of the transcendent Mes- 
siah, as no anointing is ever attributed to this mysterious figure. On 
the other hand, the work of the Savior must be considered in terms 
of the three anointed personages of the Old Testament: king, 
prophet, and priest. 


THE ROYAL ANOINTING OF JESUS 
Jesus was hailed during His lifetime as the Son of David, character- 
istic title of the royal messianic expectation. Several of the people 
whom He healed greeted Him in this fashion and, while He cau- 
tioned them not to publicize it unduly, He did not refuse the appella- 
tion. Nor did He rebuke the crowds who shouted this greeting to 
Him during His triumphal entry into Jerusalem before His passion. 
Matthew has not deformed the incident in interpreting it as a ful- 
fulment of the messianic prophecy of Zacharia (Matt 21:4—5). 

The early Church insisted upon the Davidic origin of Jesus. St. 
Peter brings out the point in his Pentecost sermon (Acts 2:33-35), 
and St. Paul in his discourse at the synagogue of Antioch in Pisidia 
(Acts 13:33-—37), two sources which represent the earliest Christian 
proclamation of the Gospel message. In the Epistle to the Romans, 
too, Paul qualifies Jesus as “descended from David according to the 
flesh” (Rom 1:3). St. Matthew’s genealogy (Matt 1:1-17) and his 
account of the annunciation to Joseph (Matt 1:18-25) are con- 
structed in view of demonstrating that Jesus is truly the legitimate 
heir to the throne of David. 
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It is equally certain that Jesus was greeted as a king during His 
earthly life. We read in St. John that He once fled from the crowd 
because they wanted to make Him king (John 6:15). The question 
is formally brought up by Pilate at His trial. To his question “Art 
thou the king of the Jews?” the Synoptics record the brief answer, 
“Thou sayest it.” John adds his own explanation of the matter, in 
the form of a dialogue between Pilate and Jesus, intended to explain 
in precisely what sense Jesus is a king (John 18:33—38). But Jesus 
does not refuse the title; He only insists that it be interpreted cor- 
rectly. 

The apostolic writings likewise give occasional utterance to for- 
mulae which imply the royalty of Jesus, though the theme is not very 
frequent in the New Testament, no doubt in view of the attitude 
of Jesus Himself towards this question. In view of the above-men- 
tioned deformation of the royal Messiah into a military conqueror, 
so widespread at this time, it could not have served Jesus’ purpose 
to insist unduly upon His Davidic character, for He would surely 
have been misinterpreted. Therefore He, and the entire apostolic 
tradition after Him, while accepting the title, are careful to reinter- 
pret and transform it. 

Thus the kingship of Jesus is transposed primarily to a spiritual 
and eschatological plane. It is to begin at His resurrection and be 
completed only at the parousia. 

In view of the foregoing, it is not difficult to see why Jesus under- 
went no ceremony during the period of His public ministry which 
could have been interpreted as a royal anointing. During His earthly 
life He was not anointed as king. 

But the early Christians saw such an anointing at the close of His 
earthly life, in His resurrection and ascension, which they con- 
sidered as two aspects of the mystery of His glorification. There are 
two texts in the New Testament which represent this view. 

Chapter 4 of the Acts tells of the arrest and subsequent release of 
Peter and John after the cure of the lame man. When Peter reported 
to the others that the Jewish elders had forbidden them to preach in 
the name of Jesus, his companions replied, quoting Ps 2: 

Why did 
the Gentiles rage and the people plan vain things? The kings of the 
earth stood up, and the rulers assembled together against the Lord 
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in this city against Thy holy servant Jesus, whom Thou has anointed, 
(Acts 4:25-27). 


Some exegetes see in this text a reference to Jesus as the Suffering 
Servant and refer the anointing mentioned here to the prophetic 
anointing at His baptism. It is true that He is here called “Thy serv- 
ant,” but it seems preferable to interpret the text of the royal 
anointing. In the first place, Ps 2 is a royal psalm, and speaks ex- 
plicitly of the anointed king of Israel. Furthermore, this interpreta- 
tion is quite in line with the primitive theology of Acts such as is 
represented in Peter’s Pentecost sermon (Acts 2:22—36). Here, too, 
a royal psalm is cited, and Peter declares that it has been fulfilled in 
the resurrection, which has made Christ to be the Kyrios and Mes- 
siah, in full possession of the divine prerogatives. Therefore He was 
anointed king at His resurrection from the dead. 

The other text appears in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the first sec- 
tion of which is devoted to showing that Jesus is king of the whole 
universe. In this context, the author states that God has exalted His 
Son above the angels, saying to Him: “Thy throne, O God, is for- 
ever and ever, and a sceptre of equity is the sceptre of Thy kingdom. 
Thou hast loved justice and hated iniquity; therefore God, Thy 
God, has anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows” 
(Heb 1:8—9). Here the author is quoting the royal Psalm 45:7-8, 
addressed to a king of Israel. He is speaking, therefore, of the royal 
anointing of Jesus as king of the universe. Once again the context 
requires that this anointing be identified with the glorification of 
Jesus through His resurrection and ascension, which conferred uni- 
versal dominion upon Him. 


THE PROPHETIC ANOINTING OF JESUS 
The people hailed Jesus as the great prophet who was foretold by 
Moses: “A prophet like me will the Lord, your God, raise up for 
you from among your own kinsmen; to him shall you listen” 
(Deut 18:15). Jesus Himself did not accept the title “the Prophet,” 
but rather referred it to John the Baptist. Nor do the Synoptic evan- 
gelists regard Him as the prophet who was expected. The fourth 
Gospel, however, is not unaware of this theme, and there are two 
texts in Acts which give Him the title “Prophet” (Acts 3:22; 7:37). 
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Jesus does, however, claim for Himself the functions of the Suf- 
fering Servant of Isaia, who also seems to have been a prophetic 
figure. Though He nowhere directly applies the title to Himself, He 
clearly identifies Himself with the work of the Servant, when He 
predicts His passion and death and institutes the Eucharist. This is 
announced at the very inception of His messianic career, when, at 
His baptism in the Jordan, the voice from heaven identifies Him 
with the Servant. “Thou art My beloved Son, in Thee I am well 
pleased” (Mark 1:11) are the words which Yahweh spoke to the 
Suffering Servant (Is 42:1). Now Jesus’ baptism is precisely the 
rite by which He enters upon His public ministry. 

The early Christians referred to Jesus as the Servant of Yahweh; 
in fact, this seems to have been one of the earliest messianic titles 
applied to Him. It appears in the sermons of Peter in Acts which 
reflect the most ancient Christian theology of the person and work 
of Jesus (Acts 3:13, 26). Furthermore, the identification of Jesus 
with the Servant is the whole point of the account of the meeting 
between Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts 8:26-35). 

It is not surprising, then, that St. Luke, following the lead of 
Jesus Himself, should have considered the baptism to be a pro- 
phetic anointing of the Servant of God in preparation for His 
ministry. In chapter 4 of his Gospel, he tells us that Jesus entered 
the synagogue of Nazareth and was invited to preach on Isaia. 
He chose the text, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he has anointed me” (Is 61:1), one of the two Old Testament 
passages which deal with a prophetic anointing. Certainly this 
refers to His baptism, which had just occurred according to the 
chronology of Luke, who locates the first exercise of His public 
ministry at Nazareth. In the eyes of Jesus Himself, therefore, His 
baptism was a prophetic anointing which prepared Him for His 
ministry of mercy. 

The same idea appears again in the Acts, in Peter’s discourse 
at the conversion of Cornelius. He states: 

You know what took place 
throughout Judea; for He began in Galilee after the baptism preached 
by John: how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit 
and with power, and He went about doing good and healing all who 
were in the power of the devil; for God was with Him (Acts 10:37—38). 
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The reference to the baptism is explicit: the descent of the Holy 
Spirit constituted the anointing of Jesus in view of His prophetic 
ministry. 


JESUS AS HIGH PRIEST 
If Jesus had any intention of presenting Himself as a Priest-Messiah, 
the indications for it in the New Testament are extremely tenuous. 
About all that can be adduced is His use of Ps 110, a royal psalm 
which speaks of the priestly functions of the Israelite king, referring 
to him mysteriously as a priest “after the order of Melchisedec.” 

But if Jesus did not proclaim Himself the fulfilment of the Old 
Testament priesthood, the New Testament writers quickly took up 
the theme. There are traces of it in St. John, but the book which 
develops the idea fully is the Epistle to the Hebrews, almost en- 
tirely devoted to the exploitation of this theme. According to the 
author of this work, Jesus is the high priest of the new covenant. 
His priesthood is eternal and unique, attached not to the descend- 
ants of Aaron, but to the mysterious personage Melchisedec. Re- 
placing the cultus of the old dispensation, Jesus offers an eternal 
sacrifice to His Father in the liturgy of heaven, where He sits at 
the right hand of God. 

It must be noted, however, that the author of Hebrews makes 
no explicit reference to a priestly anointing of Jesus. His one refer- 
ence to His anointing is the passage which has been treated above, 
where the context demands that it be understood as a royal anoint- 
ing, not a sacerdotal one. We must confess, therefore, that the 
theme of a priestly anointing of Jesus is completely absent from 
the New Testament. 

What the New Testament failed to provide, however, tradition 
was quick to supply. The Fathers, both eastern and western, dwell 
at considerable length upon this idea. Some of them speak quite 
unexpectedly of a priesthood of Christ from all eternity, but for 
the majority it is His Incarnation which constituted His sacerdotal 
anointing. Augustine sums up the idea when he says: “Not with 
a visible oil was He anointed, but with a mystical and invisible 
anointing, when the Word of God became flesh” (De Trinitate 
XV, 47; PL XLII, 1093). 
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SUMMARY 
It is time to sum up our findings by way of conclusion. To a varying 
degree, Jesus fulfills the manifold messianic expectations of the 
Old Testament. He is the long awaited Davidic king, but in a more 
sublime sense than His contemporaries conceived. The anointing 
which He received to inaugurate His kingship was His resurrection 
and ascension. Likewise, He is a great prophet, the Servant of 
Yahweh. His baptism constitutes the anointing which opened His 
prophetic ministry. He is the high priest of the New Covenant, but 
he received no sacerdotal anointing to inaugurate His priesthood; 
the anointing of the Incarnation is not a New Testament theme, but 
a reflection of later tradition. 

Jesus is the fulfilment of the anointings of the Old Testament. 
He is the Messiah, the Christ, the Anointed One par excellence. 
Claude Peifer, O.S.B. 


BIBLE HOLY HOUR 


HILE still aglow with 
the inspiration provided by the Oklahoma City Liturgical Week, 
I was asked to conduct the monthly Holy Hour in a convent 
chapel. Since it was in preparation for the First Friday, I sug- 
gested that we make it a “Bible Holy Hour” centered on the 
Sacred Heart. 

Our Lord has promised, I explained by way of brief introduc- 
tion, a special blessing on those who hear the Word of God (Luke 
11:28). While we are anxious, and rightly so, to gain indulgences, 
to increase in merit, it would be a sad mistake to be unconcerned 
about hearing that “engrafted Word which can save your souls” 
(James 1:21). 

After the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, I made the an- 
nouncement that we would take our cue from the Scripture read- 
ings found in the Office and Mass of the Sacred Heart. Thus we 
could follow the stages of God’s wisdom in revealing this doctrine 
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through prophecy, fulfilment, and actualization. For our first read- 
ing, then, we would turn back to the prophecy of Jeremia and 
read the lessons of the first nocturn—selections from chapters 
21, 30 and 31. 

The actual proclaiming of the sacred Word can be in itself a 
sacramental. So it helps immensely to prepare the selection very 
carefully beforehand. It is not to be dramatized (for that would 
be to distract the attention of the hearer from the Word to the 
speaker himself). But it is to be “rightly handled,” spoken with 
reverence, while anything savoring of unctiousness should be studi- 
ously avoided. 

After the reading, a short homily was given to “open” the Scrip- 
tures. It was not meant to be an exegesis of the passage. But the 
homily simply pointed out how, even before the coming of Christ, 
God was opening His heart to men. Through His prophets He was 
pleading with His people to make their worship more than a punc- 
tilious fulfilment of a legal contract. The words of the prophet 
make it plain that what God sought was a real personal encounter 
with His people. They were to be His people, and He was to be 
their God. Because the law was the embodiment of His will, God 
wanted this law to be something more than just an external code; 
it was to be written on their very hearts. 

Possibly we can see the invocation from the Litany of the Sacred 
Heart, “rich unto all who call upon Thee,” foreshadowed in chap- 
ter 31 of this prophecy. For the prophet discerned in the heart of 
his God the promise to “pardon wrongdoing, to remember sin no 
more.” Here, too, we can learn that the manifestation of the 
Sacred Heart is made a very personal affair — not by “private reve- 
lation” or ecstasy, but by an experiential knowledge of the “designs 
of His heart” (cf. introit), gained through that which is most 
personal to any individual, the pardon of that person’s sins. 

Our Blessed Mother, St. Luke tells us in two places, kept the 
things spoken about her Son in her heart, “pondering over them.” 
After the homily we therefore followed the example of Mary in this 
and spent some time pondering the words of sacred Scripture in 
a ten minute meditation. 

If the congregation would have had the Gelineau psalms, the 
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ideal thing would have been to make our response to the Word 
of God in the very words of the psalms inspired by God. Since this 
was not the case, we concluded this first section of the Holy Hour 
with a hymn in English. 

The second Scripture reading was selected to show where we 
stand in the plans of the Sacred Heart. So we read St. Paul’s mas- 
terful hymn in praise of God’s plan of redemption, as found in 
Ephesians 1:1—14. We concluded this reading with St. Paul’s own 
prayer for his readers, as given in Eph 3:14—-21. When we hear 
St. Paul speaking of the height and depth, the length and breadth 
of the love of the heart of Christ, it is easy to imagine the apostle 
making the sign of the cross, as the symbol of the dimensions of 
the love of the Savior. 

Our homily was followed by another period of meditation and 
the singing of a hymn. 

The third Scripture reading was chosen from St. John’s account 
of our Lord’s discourse at the Last Supper. As always in the Roman 
liturgy, His words in the Gospel must be the last words of the Bible 
vigil. The very setting of these words in the Holy Hour contributes 
powerfully towards making every word read all the more effectively. 

In the commentary which followed it was pointed out that when 
a man feels near death he does not waste time talking about incon- 
sequential things, like the weather. Hence, with the knowledge that 
the Cross was already casting its shadow over His life, our Savior 
at the Supper spoke about things closest to His heart: mutual 
charity and the promised Paraclete. Here we have a revelation of the 
“thoughts of His heart” which no prophet ever dreamed possible. 

After years of conducting a Holy Hour consisting of “rosary, 
sermon, litany, and Benediction,” I have found that this Bible Holy 
Hour can serve as a welcome change. It can be varied to suit the 
season. During Advent the Scripture readings could be about 
the Christ of expectation, the Christ of history and the third read- 
ing could be on the Christ in the mystery of His Church. During 
Lent, the readings could be on penance-purification themes. Per- 
haps better still would be a wise selection and brief commentary 
on the Scripture readings from the liturgy of Good Friday and Holy 
Saturday. 
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We can hope that the liturgical reforms expected to come with 
the Ecumenical Council will give us a greater variety in Scripture 
readings in the Mass. But until that day, this “Bible Holy Hour” 
can provide for our people a share in the blessings promised to 
those who hear the Word of God and keep it. 

Jerome Stowell, C.P. 


LITURGY IN PRACTICE 


CHRISTMAS BIBLE DEVOTIONS 


VENING Bi- 
ble devotions are becoming more and more popular in Europe and 
are beginning to take hold in our own country. The recent Roman 
Synod states: 

“So-called biblical-liturgical vigils are to be encouraged. These look 
to the restoration of the accustomed evening devotion with sermon 
and religious instruction of the faithful, interspersed with hymns. These 
vigils are always to be closed with Benediction.” 1 

There is also a private response in Spanish from Msgr. Enrico Dante 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, April, 1958: 

“Q. Can the local Ordinary permit this kind of biblical-liturgical 
or paraliturgical vigil to be performed in the church, and if not, can 
he permit it at least outside the church? 

“R. Since there is question of a paraliturgical function, its use is 
left to the prudent judgment of the Ordinary. 

“This function must always close with eucharistic Benediction. 

“Tt can never take the place of Vespers, and hence Vespers may 
never be replaced by these biblico-liturgical vigils.” ? 

Prima Romana Synodus A.D. MDCCCCLX (Typis Polyglottis Vati- 
canis, 1960), #559. 

*Canon Law Digest Supplement, canon 2. In America we are not bound 
to the requirement of Benediction at the close of the vigil. It might well 
end with the blessing of throats on St. Blaise day, or the distribution of ashes 
on Ash Wednesday, or of blessed candles on Candlemas, or of blessed Easter 
eggs in the paschal season. The ordinary conclusion, however, does seem to 
be Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament. For more information on this 


cf. WorsHie 34 (1960), 144 and 214; also L. Dannemiller, Reading the 
Word of God (Helicon, 1960). 
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These two documents, while not affecting us directly, are interesting 
and do show the general position of authority on the subject. In view 
of this growing interest in Bible devotions we would like to report on 
a Christmas biblical-liturgical service. 

Last December 18 the theologians, 380 in number, of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, went to the beautiful new Cathedral of Mary 
Our Queen for a Christmas program, a service of lessons and carols. 
Besides the seminarians there were about 425 lay people who, without 
previous practice, took part in the devotion. 

It was a great success. The seminarians experienced a good, practical, 
pastoral lesson, and the lay people were conditioned “biblically” for 
the great feast of the Word-made-Flesh. 

The form of the devotion was as simple, yet solemn, as possible. 
After a ten minute warm-up for the people’s hymn responses, the 
seminarians and priests marched to the sanctuary, singing with the lay 
people the procession hymn. Last in the procession came a thurifer, 
four lectors, a Bible-bearer flanked by two acolytes, and finally the 
priest, vested in alb and violet cope, with two assistants. 

The book was placed on a lectern in the middle of the sanctuary 
and was incensed by the celebrant as the procession hymn ended. The 
priest went to the sedilia on the Gospel side and the four lectors to 
the chairs on the Epistle side. 

After the leader’s introduction the first reader, facing the people, 
read from Isaia. This was followed by the celebrant’s three-minute 
biblical homily given from the same lectern on the meaning of the 
reading. The people then responded to God’s word by singing Psalm 
97; the verses were sung by a cantor and the congregation answered 
each verse with the refrain: “Christ the Lord, the Prince of Peace; 
come let us adore.” 

This was done three more times: read-speak-sing, with a reading 
from Michea and two from St. Luke. After the Michea response the 
celebrant changed to white cope to signify the joy of the Good News 
of the Gospel read from St. Luke. Benediction followed as an “action,” 
and the seminarians and people recessed singing “O Come All Ye 
Faithful.” 

For some of our readers who may be interested in having a similar 
devotion for Christmas 1961, the following introductions, passages, and 
psalms may be useful. 

I. After the procession hymn, “O Come, O Come, Emmanuel,” and 
the incensing of the book the leader says: “Please be seated. At this 
time of the year, as we prepare for the holy celebration of Christmas, 
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Christians all over the world turn their minds and hearts to the Scrip- 
tures, which foretold in vivid language the coming of the Messiah and 
His wondrous birth of the Virgin Mary, at Bethlehem. This evening 
let us, God’s chosen people, turn our minds first of all to the Old 
Testament, to the holy prophet Isaia, chapters 9 and 40. In this passage 
God announces to us the coming of the Prince of Peace.” 

The first lector reads Is 9:2; 9:6-7; 40:1-11. 

The celebrant gives a three minute homily on the passage. 

The leader says: “In joyous response to this great prophecy let us 
sing to the Prince of Peace Psalm 97. All will please join in the an- 
tiphon: ‘Christ the Lord, the Prince of Peace; come let us adore.’ ” 

II. Leader: “Our second reading, also a great prophecy from the 
Old Testament, is from the holy prophet Michea. Let us be attentive 
to God’s holy word as He tells us in prophecy about the coming 
golden age when the Messiah-King would rule over His people Israel.” 

The second lector reads Michea 4: 1-5; 5:2-4. 

Homily by the priest. 

Leader: “In grateful response to this holy prophecy let us sing 
Psalm 121 to the Lord, our victorious king and just judge. All please 
join in the antiphon: ‘Pray for the peace of Jerusalem, may those 
who love you be secure.’ ” 

Ill. Leader: “At this point in our service, our priest changes 
from the penitential purple of the Old Testament to the joyous white 
of the New Testament. Our third reading is taken from the Gospel 
according to St. Luke, chapter 2, verses 1 to 7. In this passage let 
us rejoice with the holy Virgin Mary in the birth of our Savior, 
Jesus Christ. Kindly stand for the reading of the holy Gospel.” 

The third lector reads Luke 2:1-7, and the leader says at the 
end of the reading: “Please be seated.” 

Homily by the priest. 

Leader: “In reverent response to these good tidings let us all join 
in singing “Silent Night.” 

IV. Leader: “Our fourth and last reading is also taken from the 
holy Gospel according to St. Luke, chapter 2, verses 8-20. In this 
beautiful passage we listen to the song of the angels and the joy of 
the shepherds as they hear the good news of great joy: ‘A Savior is 
born to you, who is Christ the Lord.’ Kindly stand for the reading of 
the Gospel.” 

The fourth lector reads Luke 2:8—20, and at the end of the reading 
the leader says: “Please be seated.” 

Homily by the priest. 
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Leader: “In joyous thanksgiving for the birth of Christ our Savior, 
let us all sing together “The First Noel.” 

After Benediction the leader says: “Let us all stand and sing ‘O Come 
All Ye Faithful.’ ” 

The reaction of the seminarians and lay people was most gratifying. 
One must actually witness a Bible devotion to appreciate the value of 
this paraliturgical service. As a final remark it should be noted that 
it is important that the priest in his homily explain the reason for the 
sung response: to give an opportunity to meditate on and “sort out” 
the Scriptures; it is our own personal and communal acceptance of 
God’s word. 

The service lasted fifty minutes. It could easily be cut to forty min- 
utes by dropping one of the readings. 

Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S. 


HOMILY OUTLINES 


CHRISTMAS MIDNIGHT MASS 
“Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace to men of good will” 
(gospel). 

1) This is a prayer we learn from God Himself. It is revealed to 
us in holy Scripture. It is the joyful exclamation of the angels proclaim- 
ing our redemption. This prayer was sung as the first hymn to Jesus 
Christ. His birth— God became man — was to give glory to God on 
high, a continuing giving of glory which is also our work as Christ’s 
Mystical Body. 

2)“. . . and on earth peace.” Why this contrast: Glory for God 
in heaven and peace on earth for men? The answer is Christ Himself — 
God made man— who came to restore the right balance which had 
been lost when man had lost his living connection with God. Now 
this is set aright in Jesus Christ, God-made-man. Now, because of 
Christ, God is once more given His glory by man— without any 
lack or restraint because the Man who gives it is the God-man Christ. 
Now, once again, after a lapse of how many ages of human suffering, 
peace is truly attainable by man, the peace of union with God, in the 
person of Jesus Christ. This is the work of Christ, for in Him is united 
heaven and earth, God and man. This is the continuing work of Christ, 
because the Church is His Mystical Body. 
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Conclusion: In each of us Christ acts, with His saving action of 
redemption, and through the Church, His Mystical Body of which 
He is the Head, heaven and earth meet. Through the grace of Christ, 
the living connection has been made once again with God. 


THE SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 


“We too, when we were children, were enslaved under the elements 
of the world. But when the fulness of time came, God sent His Son, 
born of a woman .. . that we might receive the adoption of sons .. .” 
(epistle). 

1) Christ is the new Adam. St. Paul in the epistle for today’s Mass 
presents Christ to us as the Redeemer of man who makes it possible 
for us to become the sons of God. In this royal and priestly race we 
are united to Christ in His Mystical Body — able with confidence and 
authenticity to call God Father in a new way. The theme of baptism — 
incorporation into Christ——thus becomes a theme of the Christmas 
season. The Church cannot separate Christ in His mysteries. We do 
not rejoice only in an historical reminiscence, it is the whole we cele- 
brate in the Christmas liturgy. 

2) Christ has come to save us from the slavery of the world of 
darkness and sin. The liturgy impresses upon us the need of salvation 
for freedom as sons of God. Christmastide is a season of light and life 
—a prelude to the Resurrection mystery to follow. Christ’s saving 
action is heralded in symbols of light and life. The world waited in 
the darkness of hope. Faith dawns in a new element with the birth of 
Christ, the Savior, who is the “light of revelation,” for in Him God 
reveals supremely His love and His command of love. This is the 
“glory of Israel,” represented by the Virgin Mary, in whom the fulness 
of time came to a climax as she conceived of the Holy Spirit. 

3) Finally, the theme of Christ’s passion is introduced into the 
joyous Christmastide. “A sign that shall be contradicted” — spoken 
against, and even more, acted against in the paradox of the life-giving 
death of the Redeemer. Once again Mary stands for Israel, as her 
heart is pierced, but also for the Church whose vocation it is to suffer 
with, in and through Christ. 

Conclusion: Christmastide is a celebration of the coming of Christ. 
Today the mystery of Christ’s coming is deepened as the consequences 
of His Incarnation are revealed. The Christ who is born is the Savior 
in all that the word implies: and our rebirth spiritually through Him 
is inseparable from His passion, death and resurrection. 
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OCTAVE DAY OF CHRISTMAS 

“It was through the motherhood of the blessed virgin Mary that You 
bestowed the gift of eternal life upon mankind. Grant that we may feel 
the powerful intercession of Mary through whom we are privileged 
to receive the giver of life, Jesus Christ, Your Son, our Lord” (collect). 

1) Let us today consider this octave of Christmas as a feast of Mary. 
It was so considered in older times. The collect of the Mass is dedicated 
to her in a special way, as it celebrates her divine motherhood. Through 
her motherhood Mary “bestowed the gift of eternal life upon mankind.” 
This is the most tremendous act of any human being. It explains her 
uniqueness, it is the basis of our love for Mary, and the source of her 
immense power. 

2) Mary’s power is real and meaningful. Her share in our salvation 
is without peer. And yet her power is a reflection of God Himself. Her 
humble compliance with the will of God is a reflection of the humility 
of the God-child born of her in the stable at Bethlehem. Her sanctity 
finds its source in the Child she bore. Her prayer is encompassed in 
the action she performed by becoming mother. Christ’s Incarnation 
was her first intercession for us as she became the bestower of the gift 
of eternal life. 

3) Mary gave life to the Giver of Life. In her we see, as the Church 
has always seen, not only her divine motherhood, but also a symbol 
and sign of the Church itself. Even as God prepared Mary for the 
divine motherhood, so Christ “also loved the Church, and delivered 


Himself up for her, that He might sanctify her . . . that he might 
present to Himself, the Church in all her glory . . . holy and without 
blemish” (Eph 5:26—27). 

Conclusion: Mary’s holiness and her glory shine before us in the 
mystery of the Incarnation. She bestowed upon us the gift of life. She 
remains not only glorious in her divine motherhood, but also as a sign 
and symbol of the Church itself. 


FEAST OF EPIPHANY 
“And when they saw the star they rejoiced exceedingly. And entering 
the house, they found the child with Mary His mother, and falling 
down they worshipped Him. And opening their treasures they offered 
Him gifts” (gospel). 

1) The star of the Magi is a compelling sign. It was light. They fol- 
lowed the light to find the Light. The Christmas season comes to rest 
in the feast of Epiphany and in the sign of light. “And the Gentiles 
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shall walk in Your light” (lesson). Epiphany means manifestation, the 
making known of something hidden. The feast of Epiphany celebrates 
Christ’s enlightening of every man that comes into the world. “And 
when they saw the star, they rejoiced exceedingly.” 

2) “They found the child with Mary His mother.” It is the word 
found we must dwell upon. “Seek, and you shall find” (Matt 7:7). 
They found Jesus because they believed and followed the light given 
them by God. The light they received was more than a star in heaven, 
it was Christ foretold in the prophets of the Old Law. They received 
God’s revelation and believed. It was by faith that they found Christ. 

3) “And falling down they worshipped Him. And opening their 
treasures they offered gifts.” The greatest way they worshipped Jesus 
was in the giving of themselves symbolized by their gifts. They had 
left their homes and families to find Him. They gave themselves com- 
pletely to find Him. And having found Him they were given all. “And 
they went home to their country,” but not alone. They took Christ 
with them. 

Conclusion: Christ has manifested Himself to us. Now we walk in 
His light, in all that He has revealed to us. We shall return home to 
heaven by the way of faith. Before Christ we walked in the darkness of 
sin, now we are children of light, and shall make our journey of life in 
the light of faith. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY: FEAST OF THE 


HOLY FAMILY 

“But above all these things have charity, which is the bond of per- 
fection. And may the peace of Christ reign in your hearts; unto that 
peace, indeed, you were called in one body. Show yourselves thankful” 
(epistle). 

1) “. . . have charity, which is the bond of perfection.” In cele- 
brating the Holy Family, the liturgy is calling us to remember that we 
are a holy family, the family of God. The Holy Family of Nazareth 
was a family because of Christ. We, the Church, are a family because 
of Christ. The charity which binds us together is the perfect love of 
God which, first of all, was manifested to men by Jesus Christ. “God 
so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son” (John 3:16). 

2) The peace of Christ reigns in His family, the Church. It is the 
peace announced by the angels on the night of His birth into the 
human family. The peace of heaven united to earth in Christ Himself, 
perfectly united; and imparted to us. 

3) “Unto that peace, indeed, you were called in one body.” Birth 
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| into the family of God by baptism has made us one with Christ in 
| His Mystical Body. We were called —chosen— we did not choose. 

“I did not ask to be born,” children are supposed to say after they 
grow up. Indeed this is true. And our spiritual rebirth was a gift as 
well, the greatest gift. We must show ourselves thankful. The Eucha- 
rist — sacrificial-meal of God’s family —is our perfect way of giving 
thanks as we unite in the celebration of this feast of the Holy Family. 
_ Conclusion: As the family of God, we give thanks that Christ was 
_ born into the human family. In thanksgiving we must strive to realize 
charity, divine love, as the great bond of perfection and peace in our 
lives. “Unto that peace, indeed, you were called in one body.” 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 

“The mother of Jesus was there. Now Jesus too was invited to the 
marriage. ... The first of His signs Jesus worked at Cana of Galilee; 
and He manifested His glory and His disciples believed in Him” (gospel). 

1) Epiphany means manifestation. “The first of His signs Jesus 
worked at Cana of Galilee; and He manifested His glory and His disciples 
believed in Him.” Jesus manifested His glory by changing water into 
wine. Water, the material substance used in baptism; wine, the ma- 
terial substance used in the Eucharist. At this first miracle, the signs of 
our spiritual rebirth and of Christ’s sacrifice are present. 

2) “The mother of Jesus was there.” “Let love be without pretense,” 
says the epistle. It was such love that Mary showed when she anticipated 
the needs of the wedding party and asked her Son to spare the bridal 
couple embarrassment. She became a catalyst of Jesus in the working 
of His first miracle, emerging once again in her motherhood through 
which is bestowed eternal life. “Jesus manifested His glory and His dis- 
ciples believed in Him.” 

3) “Jesus was invited to the marriage.” Jesus, as a human being, a 
friend of the family, was invited to the wedding. In His humanity He 
was loved; through His humanity He manifested His divinity by a 
miracle. 

Conclusion: Jesus was God made man. He came, born of Mary, to 
manifest His glory; to do, as he often proclaimed, the will of His 
Father. “For this is the will of My Father who sent Me, that whoever 
beholds the Son, and believes in Him, shall have everlasting life” 
(John 6:40). 

James F. Kittleson 
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RESPONSES 


THE LORD’S PRAYER IN ENGLISH 

At low Mass may the people say the Our Father in English during the 
prayer Libera nos, that is, after the celebrant has said the Pater noster 
aloud in Latin? 

Yes, the practice is permitted. This is confirmed by a private re- 
sponse of the Congregation of Sacred Rites to the Bishop of Ghent: 
“May the practice be tolerated of having the faithful recite the Lord’s 
Prayer aloud in the vernacular while the celebrant is reciting the 
Libera nos in a subdued voice? R. Affirmative” (May 25, 1960, ad 2). 

This does not necessarily mean that the practice is especially 
desirable: 

1) It is only permitted, not given a positive recommendation by the 
Holy See. 

2) It is another of the duplications which should be avoided rather 
than increased. 

3) It does weaken somewhat the relationship of priest and people 
which should in fact be strengthened by their common recitation, at 
low Mass, of the Lord’s Prayer. Here there is no question of any par- 
ticular excellence in using the Latin text of the prayer; rather it is 
the desire for unity in praying the authentic text appointed for the 
Communion rite of Mass. 

4) Finally, the practice overlaps the Libera nos, a solemn and sig- 
nificant prayer of the priest, corresponding to the doxologies following 
the Our Father in the oriental liturgies (Jungmann, The Mass of the 
Roman Rite, II, 286). Ideally, the attention of the faithful should be 
drawn to the petition of the Libera nos, especially since they are to 
respond with their Amen. As Jungmann points out, the conclusion of 
the Libera nos is also the completion of the Lord’s Prayer (ibid.), so 
that the Amen after the Pater noster itself is almost an interruption. 

When all these considerations have been urged against the English 
Our Father during the Libera nos, they may well be outweighed in 
the concrete by the greater need of the faithful: to say the Lord’s 
Prayer in common before holy Communion. If the Latin recitation is 
impossible or difficult for them or if they say the words mechanically 
and with little thought, there should be no hesitation about adopting 
the practice described in the question. On the other hand, if the 
people can say the Latin prayer in unison with the celebrant and with 
meaning and devotion, it is certainly preferable that they do so. The 
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choice should be made on the basis of local circumstances and the 
capabilities of the congregation in question. 

This response of the Congregation of Rites, quoted above, may 
seem to conflict with the rather strict injunction of the Instruction on 
' Sacred Music and the Liturgy: “In low Masses, the entire Pater 
noster, since it is the fitting and ancient prayer for Communion, may 
be recited by the faithful together with the celebrating priest, but in 
the Latin language only, with all adding Amen, to the exclusion of any 
recitation whatever in a vernacular language [exclusa quavis recitatione 
in lingua vulgari]” (S.R.C., September 3, 1958, no. 32). The prohibi- 
tion is actually stronger than the parallel passage in the rubrics of the 
Good Friday Communion service, where only a positive direction is 
given, that the priest and people should say the Lord’s Prayer in 
Latin. (Incidentally, the alternative allowed at low Mass is not avail- 
able in the Good Friday rite, in which the celebrant must use a “clear 
and distinct tone of voice” for the Libera nos.) 

In spite of this, the passage quoted does permit the construction 
placed upon it by the Congregation of Rites in its reply to the Bishop 
of Ghent. No. 32 prohibits any vernacular recitation of the Pater 
noster by the people in unison with the celebrant— and no more. 
Recitation of the prayer in the vernacular after the celebrant has com- 
pleted the Latin text is another thing, not prohibited and thus tolerated. 

May the faithful say the English Our Father while the celebrant 
says the Pater noster quietly? No. Although the Lord’s Prayer — at 
low Mass—has now been allotted to priest and people together, it 
still retains its character as a prayer to be said by the priest in the 
most public fashion, in the presence of the whole congregation of the 
faithful, in a tone of voice which is sufficiently loud and clear for 
them to hear. 

Finally, something should be added on the nature of such “private 
responses” of the Holy See as that to the Bishop of Ghent. First, this 
is not a concession, favor, privilege, or indult for the diocese in ques- 
tion, but an explanatory reply to a simple inquiry. If it were a special 
concession or indult intended for the particular diocese as a favor 
(pro gratia), this would be definitely stated. On the contrary, since the 
reply is not such a permission but an explanation, it is perfectly legiti- 
mate for others to take advantage of this teaching of the Sacred Con- 
gregation and to make full use of it, if they are in doubt concerning 
the meaning of no. 32 of the 1958 Instruction. This is the usual prac- 
tice of writers and commentators who give interpretations in these 
matters. 
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Nevertheless the reply is only a private or particular response. As 
such, it has no binding or obligatory force except for the bishop to 
whom it was directed and except for his diocese (see canon 17, § 3). 
Oftentimes, similar particular interpretations given by a Roman Con- 
gregation on a single point may vary until the matter is definitely 
settled. It is important to realize this when such a response seems to 
create a new obligation or impose a new restriction. In the present 
instance, however, there is no difficulty and the interpretation may 
be helpful in some cases. 


PARALLEL SERVICES 

Is it permissible for the congregation at low Mass to sing hymns or 
psalms from the beginning through the gospel, after which the celebrant 
repeats the lessons in English? 

No. While the plan is not specifically prohibited, it completely 
distorts the rite of Mass. It violates one of the dozen or so most serious 
principles of the September 1958 Instruction of the Congregation of 
Rites: “Care must be taken that the prayers and songs [the second 
“mode” of participation in low Mass] are entirely suited to the respec. 
tive parts of Mass . . .” (no. 30). 

Superficially, the arrangement described in the question has much 
to recommend it. The common singing of hymns or psalms in English 
presumably corresponds to the entrance rite of Mass, that is, through 
the Gloria; possibly hymns related in thought or form to the Kyrie and 
Gloria might be sung, in themselves entirely appropriate. Meanwhile 
the celebrant quietly recites all the Mass texts through the gospel. 
Then he reads the epistle to the people in English, leads them in a 
brief sung response (corresponding to the gradual), reads the gospel 
in English and preaches — all of which appears, again superficially, to 
be in the excellent tradition of this country whereby the celebrant 
reads the vernacular lessons before preaching. (See III Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, no. 216, which prescribes the vernacular reading of 
the gospel on Sundays and solemn feasts at all Masses at which the 
faithful assist.) 

Yet this plan upsets the whole relationship of priest celebrant and 
the congregation of the faithful during a major portion of holy Mass. 
Instead of allowing the priest to lead and to preside, it reduces him 
to silence, as he hurries through the Mass texts. Its intent is to distract 
the faithful from the Mass itself until the celebrant, having gone through 
the motions and mumbled the words, is free to re-enact the liturgy of 
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the Word, this time with the lessons, etc., in English. The dialogue 
' of priest and people — for example at Kyrie, collect, and gospel — is 
» lost; in its place there is a “Mass in duplicate.” 

This is an instance of the practices forcefully caricatured by 
Bouyer in his paper at the 1958 Strasbourg Congress (The Liturgy 
and the Word of God, Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1959, pp. 58-59). 
Another instance, even worse, has the commentator recite “The Lord 
be with you” and the like, so that the dialogue is between commentator 
and people, rather than between celebrant and people. 

There are many excellent devices and expedients to overcome the 
difficulties inherent in the present rite of holy Mass, without disturbing 
the delicate balance of the parts. Experience in other countries confirms 
the fact that any kind of parallel or duplicate liturgy is not a solution, 
but a pitfall. 

At the present time the best plans or programs for low Mass seem 
to be represented, in the United States, by the Parish Mass Book (Cin- 
cinnati: World Library of Sacred Music) and Together at Mass (To- 
ledo: Gregorian Institute). Both respect scrupulously the authentic 
role of the celebrant and the character of low Mass with sacred song. 
| Other possibilities, such as those discussed already in this column 
(WorsHIP, XXXV [May 1961], 398-401) should of course be ex- 
perimented with and developed. 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


On the occasion of a silver or golden wedding anniversary, should the 
blessing of the married couple take place before or after Mass? 

According to the Roman Ritual (tit. VIII, cap. 7), the prayers of 
blessing and thanksgiving are said after the last gospel of the votive 
Mass. There is also a reference to the rite in the new code of rubrics 
(§ 382). 

In point of fact it would be preferable for the blessing to take place 
before Mass. The code of rubrics is not entirely consistent in the matter: 
this is the only instance in the code of a liturgical rite which follows a 
Mass in which the dismissal, Jte, missa est, has been given (see § 507). 
As a general rule, the celebration of holy Mass is the completion and 
climax of any lesser liturgical rite, not vice versa. There are apparent 
exceptions of course, for example, processions of the holy Eucharist 
after Mass (since the sacred Host carried in procession is consecrated 
at the preceding Mass), the absolution of the dead after a requiem 
Mass (since, at least in the case of a funeral, the prayers of the abso- 
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lution constitute a kind of rite of departure to accompany the body 
of the dead person to the burial place, which can take place only after 
Mass is completed). 

In the United States there is a tradition of several versions of a 
wedding anniversary blessing: Wapelhorst, Compendium Sacrae Litur- 
giae (9th ed.; New York, 1915, pp. 488-489); Weller, Roman Ritual, 
Vol. I, The Sacraments and Processions (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1950, 
pp. 594-599); Collectio Rituum (ed. 1954, pp. 238-245). In each 
of these the celebration of Mass follows the rite of blessing. Where it 
has been the ordinary practice to observe this order, there should be 
no serious objection to its continuance even in the case of the rite given 
in the Roman Ritual, so that the votive Mass would follow the blessing, 
as usual. 

The prayers in the Roman Ritual are intended for the twenty-fifth 
or fiftieth anniversary of marriage, not for an annual observance. 
Nevertheless there seems to be no reason why they could not be suitably 
used, for example, on a fortieth wedding anniversary, if this is the 
occasion of special celebration. 

The Mass for the twenty-fifth or fiftieth wedding anniversary is a 
votive Mass of class II, which may be celebrated on any day except 
Sundays and liturgical days of class I. The Gloria is said or sung, as 
in the nuptial Mass. The formulary of the votive Mass of the Trinity 
or of the Blessed Virgin Mary may be used; in either case the collect, 
secret, and postcommunion of thanksgiving are combined with the 
collect, etc., of the Mass. It is not permitted to celebrate the nuptial 
Mass on a wedding anniversary — unless of course the nuptial blessing 
is given to a married woman who has never received it before. 

Frederick R. McManus 


PETITION FOR a 


T came to our at- 
tention recently, while at the Liturgical Week at Oklahoma City, that 
an expression of the hopes of the laity in regard to possible liturgical 
changes would be welcomed by those preparing the agenda for the 
forthcoming Council. Accordingly, a petition requesting a greater use 
of the vernacular in the Mass and sacraments was circulated at the 


Week. 
Feeling that further implementation of the idea of the petition would 
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be of value, I decided to try to start one in our diocese. His Grace, Karl 
J. Alter, archbishop of Cincinnati, was approached and gave to us lay- 
men generous permission to use our parish and diocesan lay organiza- 
tions as vehicles through which we might discover the thinking of our 
people. 

Our own parish of St. Clare in Cincinnati has served as a sort of 
pilot program, and it is this that might prove interesting to 
WorsHIP readers. With the kind permission of our pastor, Rev. George 
Gude, I was able, as chairman of the religious activities committee of 
the St. Clare Holy Name Society, to speak at both of our men’s and 
ladies’ societies. (A total of eighty people attended.) The time was used 
to give them first of all a historical view of the Mass, particularly in 
regard to its form and language through the centuries. Recent changes 
were explained, the liturgical movement discussed, and the possibility 
of further liturgical changes by the General Council indicated. Volun- 
teer workers were then asked for and obtained. 

On the following Sunday our pastor and his assistants cooperated 
with us by using part of their sermon time to explain briefly to the people 
what we were doing. Their message was essentially one of explaining the 
history of the language of our liturgy and the fact that a change was 
possible and might be considered. They attempted to be reasonably ob- 
jective on the subject and did not try to influence the people’s opinion 
pro or con. 

After Mass, petitions were available on tables at the entrances and 
all adults who wanted to had the opportunity to sign. The following 
Sunday petitions were again available for anyone who had not had 
time to sign the previous week. After totaling results, the actual peti- 
tions were then sent to Rome. Our results were as follows: 

1) Number of adults attending Sunday Mass 
2) Number of signatures on petitions 
3) Estimated number not signing (this would include 
those opposed to the change, those undecided, and 
the disinterested) 
Thus it would appear that almost two-thirds of our people have ex- 
pressed a positive desire for the change. 

We have received many and varied reactions to the idea of the peti- 
tion, one of which might bear mentioning. Protestant friends of ours 
have expressed utter amazement at the idea. That the Church would 
consider any change, that our opinion would be elicited, and that we 
laymen would have any part in it at all, is a revelation to them. 

This is a preliminary report insofar as it involves only one suburban 
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parish. It is our intention, however, to present this as a program of re- 
ligious activity to the parish societies, through our diocesan structure of 
councils of Catholic men and women. All of us will await with intense 
interest to see what degree of cooperation we will find among the clergy 
and laity elsewhere in our diocese. It seems to us that the people of 
God of this country do desire the vernacular in our public worship. If 
this is true, such a mass expression of opinion, as this could conceivably 
become, would certainly be given serious attention at the General 
Council. 

It is our deepest hope that we have been instruments of the Holy 
Spirit in this activity. J.C. Willke 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


BOUT a year ago there was an 
editorial remark in the Liturgical Briefs suggesting that priests examine 
their Mass-intention books to discover whether their people have enough 
concern for the bigger intentions and needs of the Church, or whether 
their horizons are still pretty well limited to their own immediate prob- 
lems. I did so — and concluded that the fault was chiefly mine, as their 
spiritual leader; and that something had to be done about it. Our parish 
program of vocal participation is succeeding tolerably well. But unless 
my people learn in the Mass itself to widen their vision and open their 
hearts to their neighbor, they are missing a chief purpose of this “re- 
enactment of Christ’s work of salvation,” who died that all men might 
be saved. 

So I pooled the major intentions of the solemn prayers of Good Fri- 
day and of the Votive Masses, and the petitions in the Litany of All 
Saints, and printed them in our Sunday bulletin, with the recommenda- 
tion that these be consulted, not only in offering stipends for Masses 
to be celebrated, but also in their own normal assistance at Mass. I spoke 
about the matter in that Sunday’s sermon, and asked that they contribute 
intentions of their own phrasing, for what they considered the most 
pressing needs of the Church, and drop them (without signing their 
names) in our Perpetual Help Novena intention box in the course of 
the next two weeks. Better than a third of the intentions in the following 

*Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to 
pat gas will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. 
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list I owe to my parishioners. We then had them printed up on both sides 
of a card, of a size that fits into their missals, and distributed by the 
ushers at Sunday Mass. I have personally found the list useful also in 
assigning penances for definite intentions in the sacrament of penance. 

As will be immediately seen, little effort was made at logic in the 
sequence of the various intentions: but perhaps this is preferable, since 
the unexpected is more likely to get attention. Obviously too, the list 
is incomplete. But I expect to re-work it next year— again with the 
help of the parishioners. Our stipend intentions are already showing evi- 
dence that our project has had some effect. The list: 

1) For our Holy Father, the Pope, and his intentions. 2) For Chris- 
tian Unity. 3) For all bishops, clergy and religious of the Church. 4) 
For all the laity of the Church. 5) For the Church in Latin America. 
6) For our Christian brethren behind the iron and bamboo curtains. 
7) For the Church in Africa and in all other mission countries. 8) For 
the increase of vocations to the priesthood and religious life in Latin 
America. 9) For seminarians and all candidates for religious life. 10) 
That God may enlighten all who are doing the preparatory work for the 
Second Vatican Council. 11) For lay missionaries, and for more vo- 
cations to this apostolate. 12) For the increase of an indigenous clergy 
in mission countries. 13) For late vocations. 14) For Christian parents. 
15) For all who are called to the single state. 16) For teenagers every- 
where. 17) For the holy souls in purgatory. 18) For world peace, with 
justice and charity. 19) For the grace of a happy death for all who 
will die this year. 20) For God’s guidance of our President and all in 
public office. 

21) For all heads of government throughout the world. 22) For good 
and numerous vocations to the priesthood and religious life in our coun- 
try, and especially in our diocese. 23) For our Bishop and his intentions. 
24) For all in the armed services. 25) For the conversion of Russia and 
China. 26) For the collapse of Communism. 27) For light and strength 
in our fight against the spirit of materialism and secularism. 28) For 
a greater love of holy Scripture among all our people. 29) For a greater 
love and understanding of the liturgy among all our people. 30) For 
God’s guidance of the Church’s hierarchy in promoting the liturgical 
apostolate. 31) For an increase of fraternal charity. 32) For the triumph 
of Christian justice and charity in our racial problem. 33) For better 
housing and other needs of our poor. 34) For those in prison. 35) For 
the sick and suffering. 36) For the unemployed. 37) That the Jewish 
people may recognize and accept Christ as their Messiah. 38) That God 
may grant a vocation to the priesthood or to the religious life to some- 
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one in our family. 39) For Newman Clubs. 40) For all students in 
Catholic schools. 

41) For more and better Catholic schools. 42) For the work of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 43) For the catechetical apostolate. 
44) For lapsed priests and religious. 45) For all Catholic students in 
non-Catholic schools. 46) For parents and children of mixed marriages. 
47) For orphans and children of broken homes. 48) For our parish. 49) 
For God’s guidance of those who have chief responsibility in the de- 
velopment and use of atomic power. 50) For justice and charity in labor 
relations. 51) For all relatives, friends and benefactors. 52) For all lay 
apostolates in the Church. 53) For those who are suffering persecution 
for their faith, or for maintaining Christian principles. 54) For those 
whom I have in any way wronged or harmed, that they may forgive me. 
55) For all for whom I have neglected to pray. 56) For the foreign 
students in our American colleges and universities. 57) For the under- 
privileged throughout the world. 58) For those of our parish who 
stand in special need of God’s help. 59) For the conversion of the 
Mohammedans and the pagans. 60) For more wholesome literature and 
entertainment. 61) For young married couples. 62) For God’s mercy 
on the world. 


EDITOR’S NOTES AND ieky 
UR authors: 


— Rev. Thomas Kolar is a curate at St. Columba’s parish in St. Paul. — 
Rev. Frank B. Norris, S.S., teaches dogmatic theology at St. Patrick's 
Seminary, Menlo Park, Cal.— Rev. Aelred Tegels, O.S.B., teaches 
liturgy and Church history at St. John’s Seminary, Collegeville. — 
Mother M. Emmanuel Mclver, O.S.U., is on the theology faculty of the 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N.Y., and a member of the 
Catholic Biblical Association. — Rev. Claude Peifer, O.S.B., is pro- 
fessor of sacred Scripture at St. Bede’s Abbey, Peru, Ill. — Rev. Jerome 
Stowell, C.P., of Holy Cross Monastery, Cincinnati, is a veteran retreat 
master and parish missionary. — Rev. Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S., pro- 
fessor of sacred Scripture at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and author 
of Reading the Word of God, is spending a sabbatical year in parish 
work at St. Francis de Sales church, Muskegon, Mich. — Rev. James F. 
Kittleson is pastor of St. Cyril’s church, Geyser, Mont. — Rev. 
Frederick R. McManus, president of the National Liturgical Confer- 
ence and consultant of the Pontifical Liturgical Commission preparing 
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for the Council, is editor of The Jurist and a member of the canon law 
faculty at The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. — 
J. C. Willke, M.D., is a member of St. Clare’s parish, Cincinnati. 


Our cover design. The new volume of WorsHIP, beginning with this 
issue, will have for its cover designs a series of personages of the Old 
Testament who have traditionally been honored as types of Christ. 
First among them, in time and importance, is Adam, “the figure of 
Him who was to come” (Rom 5:14). St. Paul, in Rom 5:12-19 and 
1 Cor 15:21-23, 45, most clearly draws the parallel between the first 
and second Adam. Our design illustrates “the disobedience of the one 
man (by and in whom) the many were constituted sinners . . . and the 
obedience of the One (by and in whom) the many will be constituted 
just” (Rom 5:19). Adam, to whom as to His image and likeness God 
has granted dominion over all the creatures of the world, by his sin of 
disobedience became subject to Satan, “the prince of this world,” and 
pays him obeisance. Christ’s contrasting and healing obedience, which 
was to climax on the Cross, was already operative and made manifest 
in His Incarnation and birth: “Behold, I come to do Thy will, O God” 
(Heb 10:9). 


Glancing through our Index to Volume 35, we discovered to our 
dismay that we had failed to take notice of one of the most valuable 
liturgical books of the year: Liturgy and Doctrine, by Charles Davis 


(Sheed & Ward; $2.50). Our embarrassed excuse is that the book was 
sent to a reviewer — and we later did not advert to his non-deliverance 
of the goods. Our enthusiasm for Fr. Davis’ little classic of 123 pages 
is perhaps not uninfluenced by pride in having played the role of 
sponsor in its production. Msgr. Busch of the St. Paul Seminary had 
called our attention to the author’s article in the English Clergy Re- 
view, “Liturgy, Gosh Yes” (a title borrowed from one of the cartoons 
in Cracks in the Cloister). The essay was such a masterful statement in 
brief of the theological bases of the liturgical movement, that we im- 
mediately wrote to Fr. Davis urging expansion into book form. The 
article on “Dom Odo Casel and the Theology of the Mysteries” in our 
August-September 1960 issue was one of the resultant chapters. 
Presently editor of the Clergy Review, Fr. Davis has the rare gift of 
clarity in synthesis, enlivened by the spark that spells the difference 
between theology as a chore and as a spiritual challenge. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago, Orate Fratres published a much appre- 
ciated series of articles by Karl Adam on “The Dogmatic Bases of the 
Liturgy” (Vols. 11 and 12: 1937-38). Fr. Davis’ book not only brings 
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that series up to date; his wider framework of reference is proof of how 
in this past quarter of a century the liturgical movement has served to 
both integrate and deepen theological thought. Liturgy and Doctrine 
is, to our thinking, the best summary of its kind in book form since 
Romano Guardini’s The Spirit of the Liturgy — whose continued non- 
availability constitutes, despite the current flood of books on the liturgy, 
a regrettable hiatus, which we hope the same publishers will soon 


remedy. 


An age that is daily saturated with superlatives does not take readily 
to wonderment. But if our world is to understand Christmas it must 
open wide its eyes and its mouth a bit, too, and gaze like a child at the 
fact and the feast of God-made man. In the Spirit of Wonder (edited by 
M. L. Shrady; Pantheon Books; $4.50) is an admirable collection of 
poems, prayers, and prose that will help us to do just that. Here we can 
press our face against clear glass, see the Christmas Child undistorted, 
and never notice the cold. A partial list of authors — Pasternak, Rilke, 
Von Le Fort, Eliot, and Knox, Belloc, Greene, and Waugh — assures 
even the casual shopper that he will not be disappointed. From the 
opening text of the Book of Wisdom, through the lullabies and lyric 
messages of the masters, to the closing hymn to Jesus, the Redeemer of 
all, this is a collection that will make Advent seem insufferably long 
and Christmas all too short. 


Both the above-mentioned books are Christmas-gift suggestions. We 
hope that a sizable number of our readers will also follow the sug- 
gestion of the insert in this issue, and send a year’s subscription to 
Worsuir to one or several of their friends. As explained in our intro- 
ductory “Looking Ahead,” the new volume of WorsuHIP will be such in 
more than a mere chronological sense. With its new board of advisors 
and the new policy of concentration on “Liturgy in Practice,” we are 
confident that the magazine will have greater appeal, because of greater 
usefulness, to priests, teachers, and Catholic leaders generally, whether 
lay or religious. We ask our readers’ cooperation in calling attention of 
likely subscribers to our “new look.” 


It is not just the Christmas spirit, but a longstanding admiration for 
the editorial policies of Theology Digest that prompts us to recommend 
gift subscriptions to that magazine as well, for anyone on your list that 
wants to keep abreast of contemporary thought in dogmatic and 
spiritual theology, Scripture and liturgy. The range of the editor’s inter- 
ests, and the astonishing amount of skillfully abbreviated material of 
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substantial content they manage to crowd into each issue, combine to 
make this little quarterly the biggest two-dollar value we know of. The 
autumn issue, e.g., has articles by Dom F. Vandenbroucke on “The 
Roots of Our Liturgical Malaise” and by Fr. Charles Davis on “A 
Theology of Preaching” which no WorsHip reader should miss. Ad- 
dress: Theology Digest, St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. 


The secretary of the Vernacular Society of Great Britain has sent us 
the full text of the petition, dated September 27, 1961, which was sent 
to Rome by the Society, and which received much additional publicity 
when its chairman resigned in protest against its “premature” release 
to the press. Herewith the pertinent paragraphs, which follow an ac- 
count of the Society’s history and purpose: 

14) The Council, when it takes account of the needs of Christian 
people in contemporary society, may well set the pattern of liturgical 
development for another millennium, and we know from the teaching 
of the Church that the liturgy, especially in the language that is used, 
should be a genuine expression of the worship of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Liturgy is, of its nature, corporate worship, and this requires 
corporate (social) activity for its fully adequate expression, i.e., it 
implies active external participation by the faithful in various ways. But 
some of these ways are virtually impossible with an all-Latin liturgy, 
and so the use of the people’s own language is a practical necessity, at 
least in certain parts, if the liturgy is to be an adequate expression of 
public worship. 

15) We humbly ask, therefore, as the principle to be adopted, that 
the normal liturgical language of the Roman rite in Great Britain be 
English, except where the local Ordinary considers Welsh more 
suitable. 

16) We assume that religious orders and congregations would be 
allowed to continue their use of Latin for conventual services, if they 
wish to do so. 

17) It further seems to us desirable that the local bishop should have 
the power to require the use of Latin on certain occasions where in his 
judgment it would be more suitable. 

18) Mass would be said in English. To preserve, however, a vestige 
of the old Latin order, for which we do not hesitate to affirm our 
grateful affection, we suggest that the recurrent versicle, “Dominus 
vobiscum,” with its response, “Et cum spiritu tuo,” the bidding, 
“Oremus,” and the salutation, “Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus,” together 
with the existing Greek and Hebrew elements, might fittingly remain 
unchanged. 
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19) Likewise it would be an advantage if the Hierarchies of England 
and Wales and of Scotland were jointly to commission and approve an 
official order, a lectionary, and musical accompaniments, for use 
throughout the whole of Great Britain. 

20) The sacraments of baptism, confirmation, holy orders, holy Com- 
munion, matrimony, penance and extreme unction, together with the 
other rites, ceremonies and blessings contained in the liturgical books, 
would be administered in English. Again, however, for continuity with 
the old Latin order, the versicles, “Dominus vobiscum” and “Domine 
exaudi orationem meam,” with their responses, “Et cum spiritu tuo” 
and “Et clamor meus ad te veniat,” and the bidding, “Oremus,” to- 
gether with the Greek and Hebrew parts might fittingly be left un- 
changed. 

21) Here, also, we think that the local bishop should, where the cir- 
cumstances occur, have the power mentioned above (in 17), and that 
the two hierarchies should similarly (as in 19) act together. 

22) The offices of matins, lauds, prime, terce, sext, none, vespers and 
compline, when publicly celebrated with the people present, would be 
in English (with the exceptions made above in 20). When, however, 
they are recited as it were privately by the clergy, without the people 
present, we suggest that each priest be allowed to use Latin or English 
as he prefers. 

23) Again we think that the local bishop should have the power 
mentioned above (in 17), even to the extent that he could require, if he 
wished, the use of Latin for the private recitation of the office by all 
his priests, and that the two hierarchies should similarly (as in 19) act 
together. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE LAW OF CHRIST 

To the Editor: —In view of the widely recognized importance of Fr. 
Bernard Haring’s The Law of Christ, I hope space can be allowed in 
Worsuip for some remarks supplementary to Dom Gregory Stevens’ 
review of the book in the November issue (pp. 685-88). As a former 
pupil of Fr. Haring at the Academia Alfonsiana, I have followed with 
interest the critical reception given to this outstanding work. In The 
Law of Christ, Fr. Haring, without succumbing to the temptation of 
negative criticism, attempts to eliminate the disadvantages which mar 
the usual presentation of moral theology. Most present-day manuals 
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are exclusively concerned with the role of the confessor as judge. As 
pastor, Haring’s wide experience has taught him that the confessor is 
much more than a mere judge. As a theologian, he realizes that the 
dynamic force of the Christian moral life does not receive adequate 
emphasis in the current textbook approach. His purpose is to show that 
man’s moral obligations do not stem from a merely extrinsic norm but 
from the gifts of God. By the gifts of His love, both in the natural and 
supernatural orders, God obliges man to accept gratefully and employ 
properly the benefits of His divine largess. This is the synthesis of the 
divine call and the human response —the dialogue with its center in 
Christ — which Haring proposes as the fundamental principle of Chris- 
tian morality. 

The substitution of this imperative of nature and grace, for an ethic 
of categorical imperative, makes it possible to present the fulness of 
Christian morality. Since Christ is the embodiment of the Father’s love 
for man, since He is the Word of God present even in creation, man’s 
dialogue with God must be Christocentric. Hence the necessity of the 
imitation of Christ. By applying the principle that the sacraments pro- 
duce the grace they signify, Haring in this first volume sketches briefly 
a true moral theology of the sacraments and the liturgy (developed more 
fully in the second volume). According to him, the sacraments involve 
more than rubrical prescriptions and more than mere means of fulfilling 
divine precepts. The sacramental signs signify the nature of God’s gift 
of grace produced in the particular sacrament, to which man must 
correspond. 

In the context of Hiring’s synthesis, conversion is not merely the 
act or series of actions by which the sinner regains the friendship of 
God. All of Part Five, comprising one hundred pages, stresses the 
necessity of a continual conversion to the invitation of the “good news.” 
While rejecting the aberration of situation ethics, Hiring establishes 
a Christian situation ethics based on the biblical concept of kairos (the 
salvific “now”). The various circumstances of life form a part of God’s 
call to man; the Christian’s answer must be expressed in terms of the 
existential conditions of his life (Chapter 6). Man’s role as a member of 
the Christian community further modifies his answer to the divine call. 

Hiring has combed all the theological “sources” to form a synthesis 
which emphasizes the intrinsic and vital characteristics of Christian 
morality. The synthesis is not perfect: any rational synthesis is a logical 
construct which by its very nature is not in perfect conformity with 
reality. Nor is his the only way in which the richness of the Christian 
life can be explained. 
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Not even the Pars Secunda of the Summa of St. Thomas is a perfect 
synthesis for an independent tract on moral theology. In the over-all 
plan of St. Thomas, man returns to God only through Christ (Pars 
Tertia). Even in his consideration of what some call “fundamental 
moral theology,” St. Thomas’ considerations are occasionally more 
psychological than moral (e.g., his tract on human acts, the passions, 
and habits in general). The Thomistic exposition of what others term 
“special moral theology” is organized around the cardinal virtues —a 
design borrowed originally from pagan philosophy. Thomas willingly 
admits there are other virtues (e.g., religion, humility) more important 
in the existential order than the cardinal virtues which are based on 
logical forms of goodness. It is apparent, then, that if one followed 
the Pars Secunda as a model of moral theology (which Thomas himself 
never intended), there would still be difficulties with the synthesis 
employed. 

Although it accomplishes his basic aims, Haring’s synthesis does have 
its drawbacks. His approach tends to be phenomenological — perhaps 
influenced by the current Catholic Protestant dialogue in Germany as 
well as by a native Teutonic emphasis on law and order, be it even 
the sweet yoke of the law of Christ. There is no explicit theological 
consideration of man’s last end, God who is infinitely good in Himself. 
Consequently charity does not appear as the vital force of the moral 
life, the form of the virtues uniting man with God his ultimate end. 
Conceivably Hiring could remedy this absence by reducing the “call- 
response theme” to an expression of charity. 

Likewise, in particular cases he does not fully explain the relation 
of the individual part to the whole synthesis (e.g., the cardinal virtues). 
If The Law of Christ is to be used as a textbook, the casuistic aspect 
needs further development. Specialists might question Haring’s modern 
psychological opinions or individual points of scriptural exegesis. But 
his methodology in utilizing the advances made by contemporary 
science, both sacred and profane, is laudable. One could also object 
that his treatment of some few topics is inspirational and devotional 
rather than theological. Generally, however, he succeeds in exposing 
scientifically the inspiring Christian moral life which has the love of 
God as its first principle and ultimate end. 

Fr. Haring admits there are defects in his work. He sidetracked the 
temptation to spend more time on research and thus deviate from his 
plan of devoting half of each year to active pastoral duties. He recog- 
nizes the mutual dependence which should exist between the theoretical 
and the practical. Without this essential ordering to the salvation of 
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souls living in our present historical and sociological climate, all specu- 
lation is of no value. In this he is a true follower of St. Alphonsus. 
Following St. Thomas and St. Alphonsus (cf. the Saint’s teaching 
on invincible ignorance), Fr. Hiring realizes that the human act like 
human nature itself is composed of an internal and an external element. 
The internal element, the intentional ordering of man to the divine 
call, is the soul or informing element of the external act. Hiaring’s 
pastoral background, his insistence on the external act as the expression 
of man’s response to God’s invitation, and his exhaustive scholarship 
have enabled him to present a systematic exposition of the moral life 
of the Christian — traditional in principle and responsive to the needs 
and desires of our times. 
St. Bernard’s Seminary Rev. Charles E. Curran 
Rochester, N.Y. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE INTERIOR LIFE. By Canon Jacques Leclercq. Translated by Fergus 
Murphy. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1961. Pp. x—191. Cloth, $3.95. 

The author, professor at the University of Louvain, has long found 
an appreciative audience in the English speaking world for his works 
on Christian sociology and matrimony. The slim volume under review 
appeared in French as Vie Intérieure in 1936, when it formed the 
third in a series of popular monographs on moral questions by the 
distinguished Canon. 

This volume opens with an exposition on the Incarnational principle 
which must inform any authentic Christian spirituality. The chapter 
on action as a way to and occasion of holiness is noteworthy. The de- 
scription of liturgical prayer, the Eucharist, and special devotions covers 
ground which has become more than familiar during the intervening 
quarter century. It is the fate of the professedly popular treatment to 
become dated, and this is nowhere more evident in this volume than in 
the scanty space afforded to the part which the Scripture plays in form- 
ing Christian piety. 

The last seventy-five pages sketch the history and nature of mental 
prayer as well as describe the methods employed in perfecting the interior 
life. There is a wholesome emphasis on meditation as the adoration of 
the praying soul rather than its dissection. 

The reviewer, who must assess the mechanics of this translation and 
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its publication, finds very little to commend. The reader of English can 
only be confused by the plethora of paragraphs (seven and eight to 
a page are not unusual); by the whimsical use of italics as well as of 
more essential punctuation; by the distracting number of misprints. 
Granted the original audience (of a generation ago), one might over- 
look an occasional lapse into the colloquial (pp. 27, 164). Such phe- 
nomena, however, as the senseless sentence (p. 23), egregious Gal- 
licisms (“Quarter Tense” for an ember day; “Relation Live” for a 
classic work of St. Teresa), and a cloud of split infinitives and other 
grammatical indelicacies obscure a translation which leaves the reader 
ever conscious that the original author indeed wrote in another 
language. 

St. Paul Seminary Rev. Jerome D. Quinn 
St. Paul, Minn. 


KINGDOM COME. The Plain Man’s Guide to the Catholic Faith. By 
Ernest Simmons. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1961. Pp. 197 
Paper, $1.95. 

The transition from theory to practice is often long and difficult. 
Usually there are many intermediate steps between the conception of 
the theory and its complete implementation in practice. The theory of 
biblical theology and a biblically oriented approach to the Church is 
clear enough today. Kingdom Come is one of the first attempts to 
translate the ideas of the specialists into the language of the plain man. 
In his presentation of the faith, Fr. Simmons has departed from the 
customary division of Creed, Sacraments and Commandments. He 
has departed also from the iron-fisted apologetical approach, and from 
the coldly rationalistic approach, and has returned to the ancient out- 
line based on the history of salvation. He starts with Genesis and 
works through to the parousia. The blurb states that “he draws not 
only on the Scripture, theology, liturgy and history but also on scien- 
tific discoveries, especially in comparative religion, archaeology and 
psychology, to point up in forceful, direct language the truths of the 
Christian faith and their relevance to life here and now.” There is no 
doubt that the author has achieved this goal in a very readable book. 

His explanation of Genesis is excellent. Once or twice he seems to 
get a bit too philosophical, but this is a minor detail. He devotes a 
good section to the importance of the Jews in God’s plan. He ends 
with a short history of the Church, a glance at the Church today, and a 
look to the final glory of the Church. Father Simmons has made a 
tremendous step forward in presenting the faith in terms understandable 
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to modern man. He has left behind the most objectionable features of 
the older presentations of the faith. However, we cannot say that this 
book is an unqualified success as a Bible-centered account of the faith. 
Somehow or other it seems to lack the unction of the Bible and to be 
a bit too scientific. If the author did not intend to write a popular 
biblical theology, then we cannot quarrel with what he did. If he did, 
then we can only put him in the class of Mickey Mantle — good, but 
not quite good enough to set a new record. 

Chicago Rev. Gerard P. Weber 


EARLY CHRISTIAN PRAYERS. Edited by A. Hamman, O.F.M. Trans- 
lated by Walter Mitchell. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. 1961. Pp. xiii—320. 
Cloth, $7.50. 

The translator and the publishers deserve our gratitude for having 


made accessible this beautiful collection of inspiring texts from the first 
five Christian centuries, originally published in France in 1952 and 
already translated into four other languages. Father Hamman’s exten- 
sive knowledge of early Christian literature has enabled him to select 
relevant passages from such varied sources as the New Testament, the 
writings of the subapostolic age, the early accounts of martyrdoms, 
papyri, potsherds, inscriptions cut in stone, the early liturgies, the 
Christian poets and the Fathers of the Church both of East and West. 
The texts comprise hymns, canticles, morning, night and table prayers, 
collects, prefaces and litanies, short invocations and long excerpts from 
treatises on prayer, to mention only a few categories. Numerous texts 
from Greek, Syrian and Egyptian sources acquaint the reader with 
Eastern spirituality and theological thinking. 

Short but scholarly and attractive explanations introduce the authors 
and their writings and place them in their proper setting. A wealth of 
information can be gleaned from the more than 300 references and 
critical notes and the glossary of technical terms. A classified index 
of prayers suggesting ways of using the texts for private and community 
prayer and indices of proper names and subjects treated increase the 
usefulness of the book. 

The prayers gathered here are the common heritage of all Christians. 
They originated during the golden age of Christian spirituality when 
the whole life of the faithful was permeated with the words of sacred 
Scripture and the liturgy which they heard, prayed, and sang in their 
own language. Making use of these texts, we may recover some of the 
inspiration and interior joy which radiate from the authentic sources 
of our faith and we may find another point of contact and of mutual 
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understanding with all those who profess belief in God and His Son 


Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
St. John’s Abbey Augustine Cornides, O.S.B. 


LEARNING THE NEW BREVIARY. By Bernard A. Hausmann, S.J., Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York. 1961. Pp. 119. Cloth, $3.50. 

Obviously there are two specific groups who in particular should 
be alerted concerning the publication of this handy manual: major 
seminarians preparing for their first major order, who require an edu- 
cation in the mechanics of praying the Breviary, and the vast number 
of us priests who need a re-education in this area because of the new 
revision of the Breviary, approved by Pope John XXIII in 1960. 

Father Hausmann has divided his book into two parts. The first deals 
with the nature and parts of the divine office; the second offers speci- 
men offices. The introduction briefly explains the new terminology 
which we must understand and clears the ground for the detailed study 
that is to follow. 

The succeeding seven chapters study the individual Hours one by 
one according to this plan: 1) the structure and content of the various 
Hours; 2) where the various parts are to be found in the Breviary; 
3) how they are to be said; and 4) special notes. Chapter Nine is a 
recapitulation of the preceding seven chapters, a graphic comparative 
study of the various classes of offices, emphasizing their similarities and 
differences. This is followed by chapters on the office of the dead, on 
the variations introduced into the office at special seasons and finally, 
a succinct explanation “of translating what seems to be a rather cryptic 
notation” of the Ordo. 

With a Breviary in one hand and this guide in the other, the whole 
process of learning or re-learning the new Breviary is substantially 
simplified. My only other observation is that I wish that when I was a 
seminarian I had known of the existence of this book in its earlier 
edition entitled “Learning the Breviary.” It would have been a grand 


help. 
St. Louis Rev. David T. Thomas 


THE LITURGY AND UNITY IN CHRIST. Proceedings of the 1960 North 
American Liturgical Week. The Liturgical Conference, Washington, D.C. 
1961. Pp. xii-138. Paper, $3.00. 

The significance of the liturgy in ecumenism was illustrated recently 
by a meeting of ministers held in Minneapolis at which a paper was 
given on “The Liturgical Movement in the Roman Catholic Church.” 
The quotations in the newspapers at the time seemed to indicate that 
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the treaament was objective and accurate. After the meeting, one of 
the ministers remarked to a reporter that if something like this had 
existed in the sixteenth century there would never have been a reforma- 
tion. Be that as it may, the purpose of this Liturgical Week was to 
explore and clarify some of the more important aspects of the liturgy 
that can lead to “Unity in Christ.” 

Fr. Burbach’s paper on “The Eucharist as the Sign of Unity” holds 
a certain pride of place in reminding us that any unity will be funda- 
mentally the accomplishment of the total effect of the Eucharist. He 
makes clear that in the thought of St. Thomas the final grace, the res 
tantum, of the Eucharist is nothing else than the unity of the Mystical 
Body. 

Bishop Wright’s paper on the hierarchy should serve to remind us 
of the need to restore a more traditional idea, informed by faith, of the 
role of the hierarchy in the Church and in the world. Our failure to see 
the hierarchy as the visible expression of charity has given uninten- 
tional impetus to the widespread attitude towards the hierarchy as a 
“political power bloc” in today’s world. Fr. Diekmann’s paper on 
“Mary as the Model of Our Worship” should clarify our thinking on her 
role in the Church. This clarification should lead to improving the de- 
ficient apologetics so often found in treatises on the Blessed Virgin. 

Several papers on the sacraments renew themes found in previous 
Liturgical Weeks but they bear repetition both because of the theme 
of this Week and because these ideas have not yet become part of the 
“practical piety” of the Church. 

Some of these papers stimulate a desire to see a more extensive 
treatment. This is particularly true of Fr. Hunt’s paper on the influence 
of liturgical usage on the Bible and Fr. Quinn’s paper on Christ our 
risen High Priest. (In reference to the latter, it should be pointed out 
that Durrwell’s important book on the Resurrection has been published 
in English translation since this paper was given.) The insertion of 
bibliographies on these and other papers would have been welcome. 

In the light of the forthcoming Council, a recommendation to buy 
and read these papers thoughtfully is hardly necessary. 

Nazareth Hall Rev. Thomas J. Conroy 
St. Paul 


THE MEANING OF SUNDAY. By J. A. Jungmann, S.J. Translated by 
Clifford Howell, S.J. Fides Publishers, Notre Dame, Ind. 1961. Pp. 32. 
Paper, $.50. 

The incisive and rich material of this small booklet deserves to stand 
alongside other short masterpieces (is that saying too much?) of Fr. 
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Jungmann such as his Sacrifice of the Church. Too bad such a good 
pamphlet has to be burdened with such a high price-tag. Fr. Jungmann’s 
direct remarks highlight the incomprehension of many priests and 
most of the laity in regard to the “meaning of Sunday.” It seems to me 
that such a sane and persuasive essay as this can only leave the sincere 
contemporary American reader asking himself, “When are we in this 
country going to put some of the organization and energy (not the 
pressure) of the Rosary Crusade into a ‘campaign’ to make the Sunday 
Mass understood and ‘celebrated?’ ” 

St. John’s Abbey Camillus D. Talafous, O.S.B. 


OUR LADY AND THE CHURCH. By Hugo Rahner, S.J. Translated by 
Sebastian Bullough, O.P. Pantheon Books, New York. 1961. Pp. x—131. 
Cloth, $3.50. 

Father Rahner’s book has a good number of advantages to commend 


it to intelligent readers: the author’s name and reputation; an utterly 
unobjectionable purpose, “to learn to see the Church in our Lady, and 
our Lady in the Church”; and a thoroughly patristic approach to the 
matter. All this certainly promises more than the much too frequent 
hyperbole competitions among Marian writers. Further the whole is 
written not as purely scientific theology but with continual close concern 
for the place of Mary and the Church in the Christian life, surely an 
ideal kind of “spiritual reading.” 

Yet, at the risk of sounding flippant in regard to so revered a theo- 
logian, it seems necessary to say that it just doesn’t seem to “come off.” 
All the elements are here but the result is— at least to this reader — 
rather turgidly patristic. Let me explain briefly. It is too patristic. Very 
few of us, it seems to me, can appreciate or long endure the unrelieved 
typology, symbolism and allegory of these writers. Very probably the 
fault is with us and the remnants of an arid rationalism which we all 
share, but till we’re further educated most of us will find this hard to 
take. That “the whole mystery of the Church is inseparably bound up 
with the mystery of Mary” seems to me undoubtedly the approach to 
Mariology. The essay, “Theotokos: The Mother of God” by Walter J. 
Burghardt, S.J., is to my mind the best yet on the subject. (It is re- 
printed in The Idea of Catholicism edited by Burghardt and William F. 
Lynch, S.J.) Burghardt’s essay is more systematic and synthetic, pos- 
sibly more difficult for non-theologian readers. Rahner’s book may be 
for those who want something less discursive and more contemplative. 
It is not “sweet” in the ordinary sense of the word but rather ornate 
and too rich for most of us. 

St. John’s Abbey Camillus D. Talafous, O.S.B. 
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